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Art. .—Tue Iysprration or tue Sorirrures: irs NatTuRE 
AND EXTENT. 


1. Tue Docrrme or Iysprmation; being an Inquiry con- 
cerning the Infallibility, Inspiration, and Authority of 
Holy Writ. By the Rev. John Macnaught, M.A., Oxon., 
Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’s Church, Everton, Liver- 
pool. New York: C. Blanchard, 1857. 

. Conressions or AN Inqurrine Spreir. By Samuel T. 
Coleridge. Edited from the Author’s Manuscripts, by 
H. N. Coleridge. London: 1840. 

. Taz Pamosorpny or Reticion. By J. D. Morell, A.M., 
Author of the History of Modern Philosophy, &c. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1849. 

. TueotocicaL Essays. By Frederick Dennison Maurice, 
M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divi- 
nity in King’s College, London. Cambridge: Macmillan 
& Co., 1853. 

. A Discourse on Marrers pertarnine To Reticion. 
By Theodore Parker, Minister of the Second Church in 
Roxbury. Boston: Little & Brown, 1842. 


Ir is a noticeable and significant fact that a large share 
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of the rejectors of the doctrines and deniers of the authority 
of the word of God, at the present time, instead of arraying 
themselves openly in the ranks of infidelity, wear the Chris- 
tian name, fill the office of ministers in the church, or of theo- 
logical professors in seminaries and universities, and teach a 
religion which they profess to trace in a measure to the Bible. 
The deists and infidels of the last century, Hume, Gibbon, 
Paine, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert, made war 
on the Christian religion itself, as well as on the Bible as 
an inspired record of it; and would have deemed it a discre- 
ditable self-contradiction and deceit to profess faith in it in 
the forms of the church, and exercise the offices of pastors 
and teachers. Through the speculations, however, of the 
last seventy-five years in the sphere of metaphysics and 
ontology, different views have come to be entertained by a 
large class of minds of the nature of God, man, the uni- 
verse, and religion ; the Jehovah of the Bible is as wholly 
discarded from their faith as its doctrines are; and an 
empty abstraction, called the Absolute, substituted in his 
place ; and man himself is either directly deified, or is exhi- 
bited as authoritatively unfolding and manifesting God, and 
as the criterion, in his reason, and arbiter, in his specula- 
tions and faith, of truth. All the religions accordingly of 
former ages that have sunk into desuetude, as those of 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome, and those of the pre- 
sent age, whether Pagan, Mahometan, or Christian, are 
regarded as alike divine, and as having come into exist- 
ence, and co-existed, or succeeded to each other,'as “ the 
divine” was developed in the nations that embraced them. 
‘And this process of development, it is held, is still to con- 
tinue, and Christianity itself gradually pass into a higher 
form, dropping facts and doctrines that at first were consti- 
tuents of it, and substituting purer and more sublimated 
truths in their place. That it can be stationary and fixed 
in the form in which it is drawn in the Bible, they hold to 
be incompatible with the very nature of God and man. 
Development and progress is its law, they maintain, as ab- 
solutely as progress is the law of the beings who receive it ; 
and its development, they hold, is not to be a mere exhibi- 
tion or fuller display and confirmation of the facts and 
truths which were its original constituents; but a passage 
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from those facts and truths, at least in many cases, into a 
sphere of higher realities and truths where they have no 
place: and that transformation, they maintain, is to take 
place like the modifications that have been wrought in 
other religions of the world, and in the faith of Christendom, 
by the studies and speculations of men. It is regarded by 
them consequently as consistent with their profession of 
Christianity, to reject the Bible as a fixed and authoritative 
record and exponent of its facts and doctrines, and to dis- 
own such of its teachings as are at variance with their spe- 
culative views; and as compatible also with, and indeed 
an important part of their function as teachers, to carry on 
the development of the system, and advance it towards that 
higher form which they maintain it is destined to assume. 
Though a considerable diversity exists among those who, 
during the last thirty years, have assailed and rejected the 
inspiration of the Scriptures,—such as Schleiermacher, 
Strauss, and their schools in Germany ; Coleridge, Maurice, 
and Morell in Great Britain; and Emerson, Parker, Bush- 
nell, and others of their classes in this country ; some occu- 
pying, in a measure, the ground of mere deism or rational- 
ism, and others passing into the sphere of pantheism, yet 
all we believe, and most of them openly, build on the idea- 
listic theory cf Kant and Fichte, make man the supreme 
arbiter in religion, and render their rejection of the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures a logical and unavoidable consequence 
of their speculative theology. A knowledge of this fact is 
important, in order to a just estimate of their objections and 
reasonings, and an appreciation of the false and treacherous 
senses with which they use the words revelation, inspira- 
tion, faith, and religion. 

Such are the grounds on which the writers proceed in 
the works the titles of which we have prefixed to this arti- 
cle. With the views of Coleridge, Morell, Maurice, and 
Parker, our readers are familiar. Mr. Macnaught’s volume, 
though of a lower rank in intellect and learning, is built, as 
far as we can discern, on much the same philosophical basis, 
breathes the same spirit, and from its greater adaptation to 
readers generally, is perhaps likely to exert a wider influ- 
ence. His philosophy appears to be pantheistic, as he 
holds that God is the animating soul of all worlds, beings, 
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and things; and that the inspiration or energy with which 
he actuates the orbs, the elements, and all living organisms— 
plants, animals, and man—and moved the prophets, is the 
same in kind. He maintains accordingly that all men are 
inspired and in precisely the same way, and that that with 
which they are inspired in respect to religion, whether Pa- 
gan or Christian, has alike a touch of truth; and differs in 
measure and authority only as the minds differ in strength 
and culture into which it is infused. As he thus deems 
himself to be as largely and as authoritatively inspired as 
the writers of the Scriptures, he considers the fact that he 
differs from them as a proof that they are wrong; and on 
that account he accuses them of errors on “ every page,” 
and errors alike in fact, in morals, and in religion; and de- 
claims with passion against the pretext that their teachings 
are of divine authority. He accordingly denies that the 
history of the creation in Genesis was communicated to the 
writer by revelation, and that there is any evidence that the 
Pentateuch was written by inspiration ; maintains that mira- 
cles and prophecies are no proofs of the truth of prophets ; 
rejects the miraculous conception of Christ ; sets aside what- 
ever of fact or doctrine, alike in the New and the Old Tes- 
tament, does not accord with his preconceptions, and labors 
with impassioned eagerness, and with no sparing use of the 
arts of misrepresentation, on the one side, and loud profes- 
sions of reverence for the divine word, commendations of 
its wisdom, and acknowledgments of its usefulness, on the 
other, to conciliate the faith of his readers, and beguile them 
into an acquiescence in his denial of its truth and authority. 
As the subject is of the utmost importance, and is far from 
having been exhausted by those who have heretofore dis- 
cussed it, we propose to treat it at some length; stating 
briefly in the first place, and confuting the mistaken theo- 
ries, that are held of the nature of Inspiration; next, pre- 
senting the doctrine of the Scriptures respecting it; and 
finally, answering the objections to it that are urged 
against it by Coleridge, Morell, Macnaught, and others. 
1. Of the false theories of Inspiration that have been 
entertained, the lowest and most remote from truth, is that 
held by the German rationalistic theologians towards the 
close of the last century, who altogether denied the divine 
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origin of the Scriptures, and represented them as the mere 
work of philosophers, poets,and sages, acting under influences 
that are common to other gifted and cultured minds. The 
inspiration, therefore, to which they referred them, was only 
the natural inspiration or excitement of lofty intellects and 
fervid imaginations when roused by great occasions, and 
rapt by the beauty and grandeur of their themes. They 
accordingly placed them on a level with the Greek and 
Roman classics, and held that they are to be interpreted 
with equal critical freedom. 

But this theory is, in the first place, wholly irrational ; as 
it not only is not supported by proof, but it refers the Scrip- 
tures to a cause that was inadequate to their origination. 

Next: Those who entertain this view, belong to a class 
whom the Scriptures describe as darkened in understand- 
ing, and alienated from the life of God, and who therefore 
have no perception of the true nature of the great things that 
are presented in the Sacred Word. They lie out of the 
sphere of their discernment, as entirely as the sight of colors 
lies out of the sphere of the blind; and a sense of the melo- 
dy and harmony of sounds out of the scope of those who are 
without a musical ear. No one who has been led by the 
Spirit to a true knowledge of God, as he is presented in the Bi- 
ble,can fail to see that the delineations there given of him and 
his government, cannot have been the work of the unassist- 
ed faculties of men. It is ignorance of the Scriptures, there- 
fore, not a critical knowledge of them, that leads these 
writers to regard the inspiration from which they sprang, 
as the mere natural inspiratiou of human genius. 

Thirdly: This theory is in direct contradiction.to the state- 
ments of the sacred writers themselves, who everywhere re- 
present that the revelations which they record, were com- 
municated to them by God; and that the doctrines which 
they teach were derived immediately from him, and are 
taught by his authority. To assume, therefore, that they 
were invented by them, instead of being received from him, 
is to suppose the writers were either wholly unaware of their 
real origin, or else wholly untruthful. To suppose that they 
were the inventors of them and yet wholly unaware of it, is 
absurd. To suppose that they falsely represent that they 
derived them from God, is wholly irreconcilable with the 
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views they present of him and his government, the princi- 
ples they profess, and the character of integrity and truth 
which they exhibit. 

Fourthly: This theory compels those who entertain it, to 
treat a large share of the narratives and statements of the 
Bible as mere fictions or myths ; such as the history of the 
creation and deluge, the giving of the law at Sinai, the mi- 
raculous conception of Christ, the appearance of a star at his 
birth, and his transfiguration ; which is wholly contradictory 
to the narratives themselves of those events, and represents 
the Bible throughout, as but a fiction or myth ; for it every- 
where exhibits the narrative of the creation and deluge as 
true; it everywhere recognises it as a fact, that God gave 
the law at Sinai in the manner narrated in the Pentateuch ; 
and the New Testament everywhere proceeds on the truth of 
the narrative of Christ’s conception, birth, and transfigura- 
tion. To pronounce them myths or fictions, is not critically 
or rationally to account for the record of them in the Scrip- 
tures as facts attested by Jehovah, and made, in a degree, 
the ground of the great measures of his moral administra- 
tion, but is in the most reasonless manner to misrepresent 
and contradict them. 

Fifthly : It compels them to deny the theophanies and 
other miraculous events of the Old and New Testament ; or 
else to maintain that they were mere natural events, and to 
explain them by the ordinary laws of nature. But to deny 
that they occurred, is not to account for the insertion in the 
Sacred Scriptures of the histories of them as miraculous oc- 
currences witnessed by vast crowds, and believed in as reali- 
ties by a whole nation. It is to exhibit that insertion and 
faith as inexplicable. To attempt to explain them as unmi- 
raculous events, produced by the ordinary forces of nature, 
is contradictory to their character and absurd. The waters 
of the Red Sea cannot have been driven by natural causes 
in opposite directions so as to open a dry path through them, 
allow the Israelites to pass, and then by natural causes have 
been restored to the channel so as to overwhelm the Egyptian 
host. Manna cannot have been generated in the atmo- 
sphere of the desert by a natural cause during each week 
day for forty years, and fallen in such quantities as to sup- 
ply the Israelites, and yet by a natural cause not have been 
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generated in any measure on any of the sabbaths during that 
period. Itcannot have been by a natural cause that the 
law was proclaimed in the hearing of the whole Israelitish 
people by an Omnipotent voice from amidst the flames of 
Mount Sinai. If there is a natural cause there, that pro- 
duces such phenomena, how is it that it has never reveal- 
ed itself on any other occasion? It was not by natural causes 
that Christ was transfigured ; nor that Moses and Elias ap- 
peared in glory with him. If it were, why is it that similar 
transfigurations and appearances of departed saints are not 
now seen? It was not by natural causes that the sick were 
healed and the dead raised. If it were, why do not those 
causes continue to give birth to the same effects now ? 

Sixthly : It compels them to treat the prophecies as mere 
guesses or conjectures. But they demonstrably are not 
guesses or conjectures. They have been verified universally, 
as far as the predicted periods of their accomplishment have 
passed. Myriads and millions of events have taken place 
in accordance with their foreshowings, comprising the 
birth and activity of a vast crowd of human beings, the 
rise and fall of empires, the overthrow of cities, the spread 
of the Christian church, its apostasy to idolatry, the perse- 
cution by it after its apostasy of the true worshippers, and 
other extraordinary occurrences, which no human sagacity 
could have foreseen, nor human imagination conceived as 
probable. To attempt to account for those prophecies as 
guesses, is as irrational, therefore, as it were to represent 
the agents and actions that have fulfilled them, as the 
mere offspring of chance. 

And finally, this theory is confuted by the things con- 
tained in the Bible. Many of the truths it proclaims in 
respect to God, and the acts and purposes it ascribes to 
him, lie wholly out of the sphere of human discovery, and 
immeasurably transcend the unassisted invention and con- 
ception of the most gifted intellect. To refer their origina- 
tion to the unaided power of philosophers and sages, is in 
effect to exhibit their intelligence and wisdom as infinite, 
and is as absurd as it were to deify them, and treat them as 
the creators and rulers of the universe. 

This theory of the inspiration of the sacred writers is thus 
wholly untenable. Instead of tallying with the facts, it is 
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totally contradictory to them. In place of furnishing an 
explanation of the existence and nature of the Scriptures, 
it exhibits them as a stupendous and inexplicable enigma. 
They can never be accounted for by an intelligence and 
power that are less than divine. They cannot have 
proceeded from any other inspiration than his, by whose 
all-directing sway it is that their teachings and revelations 
are verified. 

II. Another false theory of inspiration is that of a class 
of pantheists, who represent God as the animating soul of 
all beings and existences, and maintain that all the views 
and thoughts of men are inspired by him, and thence that 
all the religions of the world are divine. This is the theory 
entertained by Theodore Parker. 


*“ We have direct access to Him, through reason, conscience, 
and the religious sentiment, just as we have direct access to 
nature through the eye, the ear, or the hand. Through these 
channels, and by means of a daw certain, regular, and universal 
as gravitation, God inspires men, and makes revelation of truth ; 
for is not truth as much @ phenomenon of God as motion of 
matter? Therefore, if God be omnipresent and omniactive, 
this inspiration is no miracle, but a regular mode of God’s 
action on conscious spirit, as gravitation on unconscious mat- 
ter. It is not a rare condescension of God, but a universal 
uplifting of man. . . . Inspiration, like God’s omnipresence, is 
not limited to the few writers claimed by the Jews, Christians, 
or Mahommedans, but is co-extensive with the race. As God 
fills all space, so all spirit; as he influences and constrains un- 
conscious and necessitated matter, so he inspires and helps free 
conscious man. 

“ This theory does not make God limited, partial or capricious. 
It exalts man. While it honors the excellence of a religious 
genius, of a Moses or a Jesus, it does not pronounce their cha- 
racter monstrous as the supernatural, nor fanatical as the 
rationalistic theory ; but natural, human, and beautiful, reveal- 
ing the possibility of mankind... . 

** God’s action on matter and on man is perhaps the same 
thing to him, though it appear differently modified to us. But 
it is plain, from the nature of things, that there can be but one 
kind of inspiration as of Truth, Faith, Love. It is the direct 
intuitive perception of some truth, either of thought or of senti- 
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ment. There can be but one mode of inspiration: it is the 
action of the Highest within the soul, the Divine Presence im- 
parting light; this Presence, as truth, justice, holiness, love, 
infusing itself into the soul, giving it new life; the breathing in 
of Deity ; the income of God to the soul, in the form of truth 
through the reason, of right through the conscience, of love and 
faith through the affections and religious sentiment. Is inspira- 
tion confined to theological matters alone? Most surely not. 
Is Newton less inspired than Simon Peter ? , 

“ Now, if the above views be true, there seems no ground 
for supposing there are different kinds or modes of inspiration 
in different persons, nations, or ages, in Minos or Moses, in Gen- 
tiles or Jews, in the first century or the last. IfGod be infi- 
nitely perfect he does not change ; then his modes of action are 
perfect and unchangeable. Zhe laws of mind, like those of 
matter, remain immutable, and are not transcended... . 

“ This inspiration reveals itself in various forms, modified by 
the country, character, education, peculiarity of him who 
receives it, just as water takes the form and color of the cup 
into which it flows, and must needs mingle with the impurities 
it chances to meet. Thus Minos and Moses were inspired to 
make laws; David to pour out his soul in pious strains, deep 
and sweet as an angel’s psaltery; Pindar to celebrate virtuous 
deeds in high heroic song; John the Baptist to denounce sin; 
Gherson and Luther and Béhme and Fenélon to do each his 
peculiar work, and stir the world’s heart. Plato and Newton, 
Milton and Isaiah, Leibnitz and Paul, Mozart, Raphael, Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Orpheus, receive into their various forms the one 
Spirit from God most high. It appears in action not less than 
speech, The Spirit inspires Dorcas to make coats and garments 
for the poor, no less than Paul to preach the gospel. 

** Reason, conscience, religion, mediate between us and God, 
as the senses between us and matter. Is one more surprising 
than the other? Is the one to be condemned as spiritwal mys- 
ticism or Pantheism ? Then so is the other as material mysti- 
cism or Pantheism.”— Discourse on Matters pertaining to Re- 
ligion, pp. 216-227. 


He thus regards God as the sole actuating power of all 
material and spiritual existences; and holds that the in- 
tellect, conscience, and heart of man, are organs through 
which God reveals himself to, and communicates with him, 
as truly as his eyes are organs through which he reveals to 
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him the being and forms of material objects, and that the 
perceptions, thoughts, emotions, and convictions that come 
through both are inspirations from the Almighty. 

This is the theory also of Mr. Macnaught. He affirms 
that it is the doctrine of the Scriptures :— 


“That all the processes of change or of continuance in matter 
and in life—those processes which are, in our one-sided though 
true and philosophical fashion, ascribed to ‘ the laws of nature,’’ 
or to ‘the principles of some science’—were carried on by 
the direct agency of the Spirit or Ruach of God, and so 
were referable to what, in our idiom, we call divine inspira- 
tion. 

“It is generically one and the same divine inspiration which 
imparteth goodness to any and to all objects, however various 
those objects may be. The inspiration is one, though the 
inspired be several. Whether in the adornment of the heavens, 
in the springing of a blade of grass, in the rolling of the rivers, 
in the mystery of generation, in the strength of Sampson, in the 
instinct of the owl, in the common thoughts of ordinary or in 
the cleverness and genius of extraordinary men, in the poetry of 
the Psalmist, or in the predictions and moral teachings of the 
prophet—whatever—in any, or in all of these matters, or in 
ought else, was good, the Bible-writer attributed to the Ruach 
or Spirit of God, whose action we designate ‘ Inspiration” »— 
Pp. 146-150. 


And he defines the term inspiration, as signifying, accord- 
ing to the only true idea of it, “that action of the divine 
Spirit by which, apart FROM ANY IDEA OF INFALLIBILITY, all 
that is good IN MAN, BEAST, OR MATTER, IS ORIGINATED AND 
SUSTAINED.” —Pp. 162, 163. 

This theory is thus founded on that form of pantheism 
which contemplates God as the animating soul of the uni- 
verse ; and the real and sole agent in all the processes of mat- 
ter and of mind; and regards all the perceptions, thoughts, 
affections, and acts of human beings, as the outworkings and 
expressions of God’s thoughts, affections, and will, and, 
therefore, divine. This theory is not original with these 
authors, but is adopted from a class of German pantheists, 
and, false and impious as it is, prevails, perhaps, and is 
likely to prevail, as extensively as any other. 
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But, in the first place, it is not proved. Nothing is alleged 
by these writers that gives the slightest support or color to 
its truth. Mr. Parker’s inference, from the fact that God 
creates, upholds, and controls all material things, that he 
must be the absolute cause of all the operations of the mind, 
and transfuse into it by a direct act of inspiration all the 
perceptions, thoughts, affections, and volitions of which it is 
the subject, is a fallacy. The latter is no consequence of 
the former, except on the theory of pantheism, which makes 
men mere emanations or forms of God, and their acts neces- 
sarily, and exclusively his. If they are not parts and forms 
of him, but separate though dependent intelligences, with 
powers of perception, affection, and volition, and of such a 
nature that their perceptions, thoughts, affections, and acts 
must be the acts of their own minds, then it does not follow 
from the fact that he creates and upholds them as such 
agents, that they are not, in reality, the agents of their 
actions, but that they are mere subjects, into whom they 
are transfused by his power. Mr. Parker, however, gives 
no proof that men are mere parts of God, or forms in which 
he developes and acts out himself; nor does he prove that 
men are not themselves intelligences, having powers of per- 
ception, thought, affection, and volition, by virtue of which 
they can and do, and by the law of their nature must, act 
in those forms, though they have no direct inspiration from 
the Almighty. He takes the pantheistic theory on which 
he founds his notion of inspiration for granted. 

Nor does Mr. Macnanght furnish any proofs of his theory. 
He alleges nothing to show that God is the direct and sole 
cause of all the actions of his intelligent creatures, except 
the fact that he creates, upholds, and rules them. But the 
fact that he creates intelligences, with power to act of them- 
selves, sustains them in being, and exercises a providence 
over them by which he places them in conditions in which, 
by the law of their nature, they exercise of themselves the 
several functions for which they are formed, in perception, 
thought, feeling, and volition, is surely no proof that it is 
not they that exert their powers in those forms, but that 
they take place in them solely by virtue of a direct trans- 
fusion from him. 

Next. In his attempts to verify his theory from the 
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Scriptures Mr. M. grossly misrepresents and contradicts 
them. They nowhere exhibit God and man as identically 
the same being. They nowhere represent God as the 
efficient cause of all the actions of men. They everywhere 
treat men as wholly different existences from God, and 
though created, upheld, and influenced by him, as exer- 
cising their actions by virtue of their own powers. Instead 
of affirming the identity or similarity of their thoughts with 
his, they exhibit him as declaring that his ways are not as 
their ways, nor his thoughts as their thoughts; but that as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are his ways 
higher than their ways, and his thoughts higher than their 
thoughts. In place of representing them as always acting 
in harmony with him, under the impulses of his Spirit, they 
describe them as naturally altogether alienated from him, 
and acting against his will, and represent it as the very 
object of the moral government he is exercising, and espe- 
cially of the work of redemption, to bring them back from 
a state of open and utter rebellion to obedience. That 
is the aim with which he has made revelations of his will 
to them, enacted laws, instituted sacrifices, raised up pro- 
phets and teachers, and sent the Eternal Word into the 
world to assume our nature, make expiation for us, and 
unfold the way for the gift of the Spirit to renew our minds, 
accomplish our restoration from sin to holiness: while they, 
the Bible teaches, instead of universally yielding to the 
influences he employs to recall them to holiness, in vast 
crowds, resist them, pay their homage to idols and rep- 
tiles rather than him, and are abandoned by him to the 
sway of their evil thoughts and passions, and to the endless 
destruction that follows as its consequence. What grosser 
misrepresentation of the Bible could Mr. Macnaught frame 
than the pretext he urges so strenuously in the face of these 
facts, that it teaches that God is the inspirer and efficient 
cause of all the actions of men, and that they are in harmony 
with, and the very outbirths and expressions of his will? 
The grossness of his misstatements equals the senselessness 
of his speculations. 

Thirdly. This theory is contradictory to our conscious- 
ness. If we were parts of God, mere forms in which he 
unfolds himself, and acts out his thoughts and affections, 
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we ought to be conscious of it. If all our mental acts were 
put forth by his power, instead of our own, we ought to be 
aware of it. There are many effects that take place in us 
that are not the work of a voluntary exertion of our powers, 
but are produced by the action of exterior forces on us; 
and our consciousness contemplates those effects as coming 
into existence in that way, and distinguishes them in the 
clearest manner from the actions which we exert by our 
own faculties. If all our perceptions, thoughts, affections, 
and volitions come into being in that way, as the products 
of his energy, not of our own, we should as naturally con- 
template them all as having that origin: not as our own 
acts instead of his. But beyond this, we have a positive 
consciousness that we are distinct, individual beings; that 
we have as inseparable and essential elements of our na- 
ture the powers of acting of ourseives, and exercising the 
various functions of thought, emotion, and will, that take 
place in us; and that those acts are our own, the work of our 
own faculties, and not the work of an agent exterior to us; 
and we proceed on this consciousness in all our thoughts, 
affections, volitions, and regard our fellow-men as the 
agents in like manner of all their acts. We proceed on this 
view of ourselves in all our feelings of obligation, self- 
approval, self-reproach and regret; in all our resolutions of 
amendment, and in all our purposes of future agency. Nor 
can we strike this fact from our consciqusness by any pro- 
cess of speculation or logic. It is only in cases of utter 
delirium that persons lose it, and become possessed with the 
idea that they no longer act by their own powers, but that 
all their thoughts and affections are the work of another 
being. These writers could not frame a grosser contradic- 
tion to our nature and consciousness than they offer in their 
theory, that God is the inspirer and efficient agent of all the 
thoughts and acts of his moral creatures. 

Fourthly : It virtually denies the fact and possibility of a 
moral government. If God is the author by direct effi- 
ciency or inspiration of all the thoughts, feelings and acts 
of men, it is not to be supposed that they are placed under 
a law enjoining them to exert those or a different series of 
actions, and holding them responsible for exerting or not ex- 
erting them. If they stand in that relation to him, a moral 
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government over them is as impossible and preposterous as 
it were over brutes or dead matter. To legislate over their 
acts and operations would in fact be but to legislate over 
his own agency, the supposition of which is contradictory to 
his nature. It is only over intelligences, as distinct indi- 
vidual beings, having the requisite nature for the exercise 
by their own faculties of the various thoughts, affections, 
and acts that are enjoined on them, that a moral govern- 
ment can be established. They must have such a nature, 
in order that God may have a right to require of them such 
a service. They must have such a nature in order that they 
may be under obligation to render obedience to his will ; 
and they must be the real agents of their acts, in order 
that they may be responsible for them, and worthy on 
account of them of good or evil rewards. 

And finally, this theory implies that all actions of men, 
whatever they may be, are right, and that God is the author 
and approver of sin as much as of holiness. If he inspires 
all the thoughts, affections, and actions of men, he inspires 
those that are false and evil, as well as those that are true 
and good ; and his inspiring those that are false and evil is 
as full proof that he approves them, as his inspiring those 
that are true and good is that he regards them with appro- 
vation. These writers affect, indeed, that his inspiration 
extends only to that which is trne and good; but that is 
against their theory, which expressly represents it as extend- 
ing to all processes of the intellect and heart. It is as uni- 
versal, Mr. Parker affirms, in the sphere of the mind, as 
gravitation is in the realm of matter. It implies, therefore, 
that there is no difference in God’s estimate between good 
and evil; nor any in truth and authority between the 
Christian religion and the religion of ancient or modern 
pagans. These writers accordingly openly maintain that 
the mythologies and worships of the Egyptians, the Assy- 
rians, the Greeks, and the Romans, who paid their homage 
to animals, to idols, to heroes, to the elements, and to the 
sun, moon, and stars, were essentially true religions, and 
that the worship of those objects was a true and acceptable 
worship of the absolute God who inspired it. The theory 
thus denies all distinction between false deities and the true, 
and the worship of false gods and of Jehovah, and raises 
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the vilest principles, passions, and actions of men to a level 
in virtue with the best. There can be no higher proof of 
its error and impiety. 

III. Another false theory is that entertained by idealistic 
pantheists, who deny the existence of the material universe, 
and maintain that God is but an idea, and is known only 
by immediate intuition. 

That is the theory held by Mr. Morell. He distinguishes 
between revelation and inspiration, regarding the former as 
a direct intuition of divine realities, and the latter as a 
stimulation of the mind that raises it to that intuition. 
Thus he says :— 


As “revelation, generically considered, involves an immediate 
intuition of Divine ‘realities, the Christian revelation, as one 
specific case of intuition, involves a perception of truths so 
great, so sublime, so elevated above the natural region of human 
contemplation, that their presentation can only be accounted for 
by the supposition of special arrangements for the purpose. All 
revelation implies two conditions, namely, an intelligible object 
presented, and a given power of recipiency in the subject; and 
in popular language, when speaking of the manifestation of 
Christianity to the world, we confine the term revelation to the 
former of these conditions, and appropriate the word inspira- 
tion to designate the latter. 

“ According to this convenient distinction, therefore, we may 
say, that revelation, in the Christian sense, indicates that act of 
Divine power by which God presents the realities of the spi- 
ritual world immediately to the human mind, while inspiration 
denotes that especial influence wrought upon the faculties of the 
subject, by virtue of which he is able to grasp these realities in 
their perfect fulness and integrity. God made a revelation of 
himself to the world in Jesus Christ, but it was the inspiration 
of the Apostles which enabled them clearly to discern it. Here, 
of course, the objective arrangements and the subjective influ- 
ences perfectly blend in the production of the whole result, so 
that whether we speak of revelation or of inspiration, we are in 
fact merely looking at two different sides of that same great act 
of divine beneficence and mercy, by which the truths of Chris- 
tianity have been brought home to the human consciousness. 

“ Revelation and inspiration, then, indicate one united pro- 
cess, the result of which upon the human mind is, to produce a 
state of spiritual intuition, whose phenomena are so extraordi- 
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nary, that we at once separate the agency by which they are 
produced from any of the ordinary principles of human deve- 
lopment. And yet this agency is applied in perfect consistency 
with the laws and natural operations of our spiritual nature. 
Inspiration does not imply anything generically new in the 
actual processes of the human mind; it does not involve any 
form of intelligence essentially different from what we already 
possess ; it indicates rather the elevation of the religious con- 
sciousness, and with it, of course, the power of spiritual vision, 
to a degree of intensity peculiar to the individuals thus highly 
favored of God. We must regard the whole process of inspira- 
tion accordingly, as being in no sense mechanical, but purely 
dynamical ; involving not a novel and supernatural faculty, but 
a ‘faculty already enjoyed, elevated supernaturally to an extra- 
ordinary power of susceptibility ; indicating, in fact, an inward 
nature so perfectly harmonized to the Divine, so freed from the 
distorting influences of prejudice, passion, and sin; so simply 
recipient of the Divine ideas cireumambient around it; so 
responsive in all its strings to the breath of heaven, that truth 
leaves an impress upon it which answers perfectly to its objective 
reality." —Philosophy of Religion, pp. 147-149. 


As reason, according to Mr. M., is the faculty by which 
the mind has that “ immediate intuition of Divine realities” 
which he calls revelation, inspiration, as he here defines it, 
is a simple gift to the reason of such a supernatural power 
as to make it capable of the immediate intuition of those 
realities. It is not an inbreathing of a train of thought. It 
is not in any form a suggestion, or representation of facts, 
truths, thoughts, or purposes. It is merely a gift to reason 
of strength, to see Divine things by an immediate behold- 
ing without the intervention of means. 

1. But this theory is not proved. It is a mere assumption, 
on the ground of Mr. M.’s speculative view of the nature of 
the mind, and the origin of its sense-perceptions and ideas. 

2. It is wholly at variance with the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures on the subject. They represent that 2’ ypagn, that 
which was written, was inbreathed by God into the writers ; 
and that the holy men to whom revelations were made spake 
as they were borne along by the Holy Spirit. Their inspira- 
tion was, accordingly, that inbreathing of what they wrote, 
and that moving by which they were prompted to speak 
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what they spoke; not a gift of supernatural strength to their 
reason, to enable them to grasp what was or had been re- 
vealed to them. The word of the Lord came to them ; that 
is, was spoken or communicated ¢o them, instead of their 
directly seeing it, in consequence of a supernatural elevation 
of their perceptive powers. Prophecy, the Bible teaches, is 
not the evolution or explication of the mind of the indivi- 
dual who utters it, but is the explication of the divine mind 
which the prophet is, by the prompting and directing power 
of the Holy Spirit, to speak. Mr. Morell, therefore, in re- 
presenting inspiration as a mere gift of strength to reason, 
instead of an inbreathing of thoughts and prompting to the 
utterance or record of them as from God; wholly contra- 
dicts the teachings of the Scriptures respecting it. 

3. His view of the nature of revelation, instead of accord- 
ing with, is the direct converse of that of the Scriptures. 
Amoxadvyis, revelation according to the literal meaning of 
the term, and the usage of the New Testament is, an wn- 
veiling by the act of the Holy Spirit, and discovery to man 
of the thoughts, purposes, will, or acts of God ;—not man’s 
discovering them by the energy of his own reason. Accord- 
ing to the Bible, God himself is the revealer of his thoughts 
and man the mere recipient of what he reveals: Mr. Morell 
reverses its nature, and makes God the mere subject of the 
revelation, and man the agent who withdraws the veil from 
him or pierces it by the supernatural glance of reason. His 
theory, therefore, furnishes no explanation of the revelations 
that are recorded in the Scriptures. 

4. His theory of revelation and inspiration has no sanc- 
tion from our nature, but is wholly contradictory to it. 
We have no immediate intuition of God; nor power of see- 
ing him or his thoughts and purposes by a direct inspection 
independently of means. We have no ability to discern or 
know anything out of ourselves, except through the ac- 
tion of external causes on us, and conveying to us a know- 
ledge of them through the effects, directly or indirectly, 
which they produce in us. The pretence that we have a 
direct vision of God by the force of our reason, without the 
intervention of any means, is the greatest of all solecisms. 
Such a power would be adequate to omniscience. If God 
himself, who is a spirit and invisible, can be discerned by 
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the unassisted eye of reason, and gazed through all the 
depths of his infinite being, can any created existence be 
hidden from its glance? But if Mr. Morell has this faculty 
of omniscience, why does he not give us proof of it, by dis- 
closing to us more adequately than God himself has done in 
the Bible, what the great purposes are which he is pursuing 
in respect to our race, give us clearer discoveries of his will, 
and shed a brighter light on the interminable existence that 
awaits us, which God has left shrouded in such a measure in 
darkness ? 

5. Nor would the gift of supernatural strength to reason, 
contribute in the least to the possibility of an immediate in- 
tuition of God.» It is the law of the greatest as absolutely 
as it is of the weakest mind that it can gain knowledge only 
through means. It is God only who is present with all, and 
upholds all—that is able to see and comprehend them, with- 
out any influence from them on himself. Unless a reason 
of supernatural strength would be a faculty of omniscience, 
it would be no more capable than natural reason of a direct 
inspection of God, and discernment of his thoughts and will. 
The supposition, indeed, of a temporary gift of supernatural 
strength to reason is self-contradictory and absurd. A gift 
of supernatural strength to that faculty would involve an 
alteration of the mind itself, a change in its constitution, and 
a permanent change, therefore, unless it was reversed by a 
counteracting act of the Divine Spirit. There is not the 
slightest ground to suppose, that in the inspiration of the 
prophets and apostles, any change was wrought in their men- 
tal constitutions. Their faculties remained as they were 
before, and inspiration was the inbreathing by God of the 
facts, truths, thoughts, and purposes which they were to utter 
or record ; and that inbreathing took place in harmony with 
the peculiar endowments, culture, and habits of the persons 
inspired. 

6. But this theory is as inconsistent with Mr. Morell’s phi- 
losophy of God and the universe as it is with our nature and 
the teachings of the Bible. According to his speculative 
system, there is no God; there is no known or knowable ex- 
istence exterior to ourselves ; and therefore there can be no 
revelation to us of God, or of any existence out of ourselves. 
For he builds his system on the doctrines of Kant, Fichte, 
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Schelling, and that school, that there is no external universe ; 
that our perceptions of external objects by our corporeal 
organs, are the product exclusively of our minds, and that 
their objects exist only in ourselves ; that consequently we 
have no means of discerning either directly or indirectly the 
existence of anything without us; and finally, therefore, that 
external material things are nothing but our mental concep- 
tions formed from the impressions of the senses ; and that God 
and other invisible supersensuous existences, are nothing but 
ideas framed by our reason. Schelling, Hegel, and their fol- 
lowers, accordingly, openly maintain that the conception of 
the material universe and the universe itself are identically 
the same ; the only difference being, that in the one the con- 
ception is contemplated subjectively as a mere process of 
the mind: in the other, it is projected outwardly and con- 
templated by an effort of imagination, as though it were an 
external existence. In like manner, they hold that God 
considered objectively, is identically the same as the sub- 
jective idea of God, the only difference being that the name 
God is given to the idea when contemplated by the imagina- 
tion as an exterior existence. That there is such a being, 
however, distinct from the idea, they utterly deny. 

Inasmuch, then, as by Mr. Morell’s philosophy there is 
no such infinite intelligence existing without us as is de- 
noted by the word God; as there is nothing but an idea of 
him in our minds; it is plain that we cannot have an imme- 
diate intuition of him as a real existence, and discern his 
thoughts, purposes, and acts; nor can we receive a revela- 
tion from him. The supposition is a self-contradiction. 
Mr. Morell’s theory of revelation and inspiration is thus 
but a wretched sham—a denial of their reality under a 
pretext of explaining their nature. His whole philosophy 
of religiqn, indeed, is but a philosophy of blank atheism ; 
and that is the issue, open and unhesitating, to which it has 
led the great body of its disciples in the scene where it 
originated; and it is the result to which it will conduct 
those who adopt it here. 

Mr. Coleridge’s theory of revelation and inspiration 
is, we take it, essentially the same. He does not, in- 
deed, expressly define it in his Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit; but as he entertained the same theory, drawn 
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from Kant and Schelling, of the origin and nature of 
our sense-perceptions, and on the ground of it denied the 
existence of the material world, held that there are no 
external proofs of the being of God, and maintained that 
God himself is but an idea of reason, he must of necessity 
have held that a revelation of God is nothing more than 
the mind’s sight of its own self-originated ideas of him. 
He accordingly asserts, in his Confessions, that “ Faith sub- 
sists in the synthesis of the Reason and the individual 
Will;” and says, “ by virtue of the latter Faith must be an 
energy,” that is “exerted in all the constituents, faculties, 
and tendencies of the mind; and, by virtue of the former 
reason, Faith must be a light, a form of knowing, a 
beholding of Truth.” The meaning of which is, that Rea- 
son is the faculty that originates the ideas which he ealls 
God, truth, knowledge; and that the individual Will, by its 
own energy, raises those ideas into the rank to the imagi- 
nation of real exterior existences, and invests them with the 
authority which they possess. And this is the doctrine 
which he teaches in his Aids to Reflection :— 


“The human mind forms certain essences, to which, for its 
own purposes, it gives a sort of notional subsistence. Hence 
they are called entia rationalia ; the conversion of which into 
entia realia, or real objects, by aid of the imagination, has in 
all times been the fruitful stock of empty theories and mis- 
chievous superstitions. For . . it was too easily forgotten that 
the stablest and most indispensable of these notional beings 
were but the necessary forms of thinking taken abstractly, 
and like the breadthless lines, depthless surfaces, and perfect 
circles of geometry, they subsist wholly and solely in and for 
the mind that contemplates them. Where the evidence of the 
senses fails us, and beyond the precincts of sensible experience, 
there is no reality attributable to any notion but what is given 
to it by revelation, or the law of conscience, or the necessary 
interests of morality.” 


The meaning of this is, that none of those notions, or the 
seeming objects which they respect, have any subsistence 
except what is given to them by reason, conscience, or the 
mind’s own self-interest. And this he holds to be the fact 
in respect to the idea of God, as truly as to any other super- 
sensual idea; for he proceeds:— 
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“Take an instance. It is the office, and, as it were, the 
instinct of reason, to bring a unity into all our conceptions and 
several knowledges. . . Now this is possible only on the assump- 
tion or hypothesis of a OnE as the ground and cavsE of the 
universe. 

“ Well! the mxa, which is the basis of religion, commanded 
by the conscience, and required by morality, contains the same 
truths, or at least truths that can be expressed in no other 
terms ; but this idea presents itself to our minds with additional 
attributes—holiness, providence, love, justice, mercy. It com- 
prehends, moreover, the independent (extra mundane) existence 
and personality of the Supreme Ong, as our creator, lord, and 
judge. 

“The hypothesis of a ong ground and principle of the uni- 
verse (necessary as an hypothesis, but having only a logical and 
conditional necessity) [that is, the necessity arises from the 
mind, not from the fact that there is an external universe, and 
such a cause of its existence] is thus raised into THE IpEA oF 
THE Livine Gop, the supreme object of our faith, love, fear, 
and adoration.”—Pp. 109, 110. 


As God is thus, by his definition, nothing but an idea 
raised by the mind, for its own purposes, into a sort of 
“notional subsistence,” as “ the Living God,” the creator of 
all, it remains but an idea; and the notion of a revelation 
of or from him, is as empty and meaningless a dream as the 
imagination is of his being and sway. Mr. Coleridge’s 
philosophy, accordingly, however veiled under specious 
words and pretexts, is thus, like Mr. Morell’s, a mere 
philosophy of atheism. It does not recognise Jehovah, 
Christ, prophets and apostles, the Bible, nor anything else 
as real external existences; but regards them as mere forms 
of thought, without any objective being, except what is 
ascribed to them by the imagination and will. 

IV. Another mistaken theory is that of Mr. Maurice, 
who holds that the inspiring influences by which the 
prophets and apostles received the revelations that are 
recorded in the Scriptures, and spoke or wrote them, were 
the same in kind as the enlightening and sanctifying infiu- 
ences of the Spirit that have been enjoyed by the church 
in all subsequent ages. But here he confounds agencies 
that are wholly different in nature and effect. By the 
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inspiring influences exerted on prophets and apostles reve- 
lations were made to them of God’s acts, will, and purposes, 
that lay, without a revelation, wholly out of the sphere of 
their knowledge; and they were prompted to proclaim 
those revelations to those to whom they were sent, and to 
make a record of them in order to their being transmitted, 
as derived from God, to the generations that followed. 
Paul affirms that he received his knowledge of the gospel, 
and the great scheme of God’s administration over the 
world and the universe through a vast succession of ages, 
by immediate revelation, in distinction from deriving it 
from men, or through men, and that he was expressly com- 
missioned by God to proclaim the knowledge thus commn- 
nicated to him to the Gentiles; and he claimed accordingly, 
both for what he preached and what he wrote, the character 
and authority of the word of God. John likewise repre- 
sents that the symbols and delineations of future events 
communicated to him in the visions of the Apocalypse, 
were presented to him by revelation; that he was directed 
by the Saviour to write them, and deliver.the record to the 
churches, and affirms that he that sat upon the throne 
attested that the sayings and records of the book were 
faithful and true. And so of the other apostles and the 
ancient prophets. They put forth the whole of their 
announcements of the will of God, in laws, appointments, 
institutions, injunctions, the whole of their statements of 
truth and doctrinal teachings, and all their prophecies and 
foreshowings of the future, as directly and absolutely 
received from God by revelation. They speak officially 
and exclusively as his messengers; and their messages, 
spoken and written, they declare to be his word. And this 
gift of a revealing and inspiring influence to them, they 
represent as confined to themselves and a few others of 
their class. The office of an authoritative messenger of 
God, a prophet, an apostle, is everywhere in the Bible 
exhibited as a peculiar office, and confined to a small num- 
ber, from Moses to John, the last in the series. It was not 
common to the sanctified generally under the ancient the- 
ocracy, nor to believers in the first age of the Christian 
church. The influences of the Spirit enjoyed by the latter 
were of a wholly different nature, being employed in 
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renewing them, in enlightening them in the knowledge of 
the messages of God proclaimed to them by prophets and 
apostles, and recorded in the written Word, and in making 
sanctifying impressions of those teachings on their con- 
sciences and hearts. Thus all were not apostles, prophets, 
or evangelists ; but Christ gave twelve apostles, and a small 
number of prophets, evangelists, and teachers, for the per- 
fecting of the other saints in the knowledge of the truth, in 
order to the duties of the Christian life; while the work of 
the Spirit, in those who filled no such offices in the church, 
was to create them after God in knowledge and holiness, 
and produce in them love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, and the 
other forms of holy affection which are the fruit of his 
influences. And, accordingly, no apostles or prophets have 
risen in the church since the death of John. The gift of 
revelation and inspiration, with all other miraculous fune- 
tions that marked the first age of Christianity, ceased with 
him. And this fact proves the error of Mr. Maurice’s 
theory. If his view were correct, there would have been 
apostles and prophets in every age of the church. They 
would abound at thg present time, and new revelations, and 
records of revelations, would have continually been granted 
to the church and world. Mr. Maurice himself should, on 
his theory, be an inspired teacher, and be able to clear up 
all the great subjects he attempts to treat, but which he 
maintains are still wrapt in extreme darkness, and a source 
of perplexity and doubt to a vast crowd of inguirers. No 
one, however, who has a knowledge of the gospel will be 
led, by the perusal of his books, to suspect that he enjoys 
the revealing and inspiring influences of the Spirit, and has 
advanced to a fuller acquaintance with the great things of 
God’s government than the sacred writers had attained. 
So far from having outstripped them in attainments, he 
openly rejects many of their most important teachings, and 
exhibits the most indubitable signals that he has no true 
comprehension of the divine character and the work of 
redemption. 

His theory thus confounds influences of the Spirit that 
are wholly unlike in nature and effect, is confuted by the 
history of the church, and leads to the rejection of the reve- 
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lations God made through Christ, the apostles, and prophets, 
and the substitution of human reason as a guide in their 
places. 

The parties who hold these several theories reject the 
Bible as an infallible revelation from God. While they 
vary much in their views of its character and the respect 
that is due to it, they unite in rejecting its divine autho- 
rity, and claim the right of making their reason the arbi- 
ter of its truth, and receiving or disowning its teachings, 
according as they harmonize with their philosophical specu- 
lations. 

There are several other views of inspiration held by per- 
sons who profess to receive Christianity as from God, that 
are either altogether or essentially erroneous. 

VY. Such is theirs who hold that Christianity itself is from 
God, but that the Scriptures are not an inspired record of it. 
They, it is maintained, are the work of fallible men, and 
their teachings are to be received or rejected, as they accord 
wit: what we know from other sources of God, and the 
measures which his attributes must lead him to pursue in 
the government of the world. But we know nothing of any 
Christianity, except that which is recerded in the Scrip- 
tures. To assume that there is an ¢deal Christianity that 
differs essentially from that which is delineated in the New 
Testament, and to reject such parts of the latter as disagree 
with that idéal, is in effect to usurp the place of moral 
governor and revealer, and attempt to decide on @ priort 
grounds, or from the dictates or speculations of reason, what 
method of redemption God must have chosen and revealed. 
Those who entertain this view, accordingly, are not in fact 
believers in revelation, but are mere rationalists, and pro- 
ceed on the ground that no revelation or inspiration is 
necessary, but that reason is able by its own power to dis- 
cern what the method of redemption is which God has 
instituted. 

VI. It is an equally mistaken theory, entertained or 
implied by many, that though the sacred penmen were 
inspired, the inspiration they enjoyed was a mere transfusion 
or excitement in their minds, of the train of thought they 
recorded, unassociated with the words in which they, as they 
wrote, clothed it. But this, as we shall show when we come 
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to treat of the views which the Scriptures give of the nature 
of inspiration, was impossible, without a different miracle 
from inspiration itself, by which the laws of their minds 
would have been reversed, and for no other end than to 
leave them liable to error in the written record which they 
were employed to make of that which was revealed to them. 
It is the law of our minds to think in words. We know of 
no other mode of thinking. The vocal sounds which we 
employ when we express our thoughts, conceptions, wishes, 
purposes and acts, are always associated with them as they 
pass through our minds, and indissolubly. It is not a mat- 
ter of volition, but is the law of our nature, and unavoid- 
able. We cannot by any effort separate them. To exer- 
cise a train of thought in perfect isolation from the words 
which we should employ were we to express it by the voice 
or the pen, is as contrary to our nature, and as impossible 
as itis to think without thinking in succession and in the 
forms that belong to and are determined by our peculiar 
faculties. To affirm, therefore, that the inspiration ofthe 
sacred writers was a mere inspiration of thoughts unasso- 
ciated with language, is to affirm an impossibility, except 
by the subversion of their nature; and is in effect to deny 
that they had any inspiration. 

VII. A numerous class of writers maintain that the 
inspiration of the sacred penmen was partial, extending 
only to the statement of realities, truths, commands, predic- 
tions, that were immediately revealed to them, and were of 
essential importance; but that in respect to many events, of 
which they gained a knowledge through other channels, 
they wrote without inspiration. Such was the theory of 
Warburton, Secker, Van Mildert, and many others, and it 
has many advocates at the present day. It is not in har- 
mony, however, with the representations of the Scriptures 
themselves, which expressly declare that all the writings of 
the Old Testament were divinely inspired, and that the 
apostles enjoyed in their office, as teachers, the miraculous 
aids of the Holy Spirit. It assumes that the Scriptures, 
when they came from the hand of the sacred penmen, con- 
tained the errors of fact that are now held to exist in them. 
But that cannot be proved, nor even rendered probable. 
There is not one of those errors, as in numbers and names, 
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that may not naturally and rationally be regarded as the 
result of careless transcription. It exhibits it as uncertain 
what parts of the Scriptures are inspired, and what are not. 
Who is to draw a clear, demonstrative line between that 
which was immediately revealed, or is employed in the 
statement of what was revealed, and is of doctrinal import- 
ance, and that of which the writers had obtained a know- 
ledge through other means, or that is not of any theological 
significance? The theory leaves it to the reader and expo- 
sitor to judge what was written by inspiration, and what 
was not; and is in effect a denial that the Scriptures are a 
reliable guide to faith. It seems inconsistent with the wis- 
dom of God to suppose that he should give the inspiring 
influences of the Spirit to the sacred penmen, in writing 
everything that was revealed by him and contained a theo- 
logical truth, but should leave them to fall into errors in 
their historical statements that would demonstrate that they 
were not inspired in that part of their record, and thereby 
impair the authority of their whole teachings. 

VIII. The theory of Bishop Wilson, Bishop Tomline, and 
many others, represents inspiration as of different degrees 
and species, according to the necessities of the writers, 
as suggestion, elevation, direction, and superintendence. 
This, however, is but an hypothesis, and implies that a por- 
tion of the Scriptures were written without inspiration, 
inasmuch as an inbreathing of that which was written was 
a wholly different action from mere elevation, direction, or 
superintendence. Inspiration is a direct transfusion of 
thought into the mind. But direction and superintendence 
may be a mere preclusion of error while the mind writes 
from its own resources; and elevation may be but a quick- 
ening of the faculties without involving any determination 
of the thoughts that are consequent on that quickening. 

Each of these theories has advocates at the present time, 
and that of rationalism, those of the two forms of panthe- 
ism, and that which represents inspiration as confined to 
thoughts—not extending to words—have a wide currency, 
and are the means, we believe, in connexion with the phi- 
losophy of which they are the offspring, of leading great 
numbers into the rejection of the divine authority of the 
Scriptures. The view of Warburton and Wilson—which 
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affirms the inspiration of the Bible in the main—while 
acquiesced in by many, is regarded by a still greater num- 
ber, probably, of the evangelical, as defective. 

What, then, is the truth in respect to the fact and the na- 
ture of the inspiration of the Sacred Writings? This ques- 
tion is manifestly to be determined exclusively from the 
representations of the Scriptures themselves. There are no 
other grounds on which it can be decided. It is a question 
solely as to their testimony in regard to their origin and 
authority, and respects them as they were written by the 
sacred penmen, not as they exist in transcripts by unin- 
spired writers, or in translations into other languages. 
What, then, do the sacred writers themselves teach respect- 
ing their inspiration ¢ 

They teach explicitly that they were inspired of God; 
that they received the revelations which they record directly 
from him; and that they wrote them under the inspiration 
of his Spirit: and they define that inspiration as an in- 
breathing into them of the revelations, truths, and facts 
which they record, embodied in the words in which they 
were uttered and recorded. This we shall proceed to un- 
fold and prove. 

I. The inspiration of the sacred writers, according to 
their representation, was a divine inbreathing into their 
minds of that which they wrote, including the words, as 
well as the thoughts. 

“But continue thou in the things thou hast learned and 
understood, knowing from whom thou hast learned, and 
that from a child thou hast known the sacred writings, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is inspired of 
God, and is profitable for teaching, for confutation, for cor- 
rection, for instruction which is in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be complete, being thoroughly furnished 
for every good work,” 2 Tim. iii. 14-17. The apostle thus 
teaches that all Scripture—that is, all that is written in the 
Old Testament—to which he especially, perhaps exclu- 
sively, refers, is, éeorvevrres, God-inbreathed. The affirmation 
is not in regard to the revelation of the contents of Scripture, 
in distinction from Scripture as a record of revelation. It 
respects the Scripture itself ; that is, that which is written in 
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the Sacred Volume, without reference to the way in which 
the knowledge of the things recorded was received by the 
inspired writers. And he ascribes to it a character of per- 
fect truthfulness and wisdom. It is helpful or useful for 
teaching truth, for the confutation of error, for the correc- 
tion of mistaken and mischievous notions, and for that 
instruction which is in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be complete in knowledge and the means of imparting 
knowledge, and thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work. And this is alleged in proof of the statement he had 
made, that the sacred writings are able—that is, are ade- 
quate from the knowledge they present, to make men wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
It is through the faith which respects Christ—that is, 
through faith in his person and work, as they are presented 
in the gospel—that the writings of the Old Testament pos- 
sess this adequacy. It involves, therefore a knowledge of 
the gospel, as well as of the law and the prophets. That 
knowledge had been orally imparted to Timothy by Paul 
himself, and in a measure doubtless through his Epistles, 
all of which, excepting that to the Hebrews, were written 
anterior to this to Timothy, and in the salutations of several 
of them Timothy had joined. No definition could have 
been given, therefore, that would more expressly declare 
that the whole contents of the ancient Scriptures were 
divinely inspired ; and more clearly imply the perfect inspi- 
ration also and authority of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment that were then in existence; and none that would 
more fully and emphatically pronounce them free from all 
error. Timothy was to receive them as breathed into the 
sacred penmen by the Spirit of God, and as infallible in 
the truth and wisdom of all their teachings. To suppose 
that he was at liberty to regard them as mere human writ- 
ings, abounding in errors of fact and doctrine, and was to 
try them at the bar of his reason, and receive only such of 
their statements, on the principle of eclecticism, as main- 
tained by Coleridge, Macnaught, and others, as happened 
to accord with his speculative preconceptions, is to offer the 
grossest contradiction to the apostle’s representation of their 
origin and nature. 

The testimony of Peter to the inspiration of the ancient 
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prophets is to the same effect. “ For he received from God 
the Father, honor and glory; a voice being borne to him 
from the resplendent glory, of this nature:—‘ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ And this voice 
borne from heaven we heard, when with him on the holy 
mount. Also we have the confirmed prophetic word, to 
which ye do well to take heed, as to a lamp shining in a 
dark place until day dawn and the day star arise on your 
hearts: knowing this first, that no prophecy of Scripture is 
of private explication :—{that is, the mere expression or 
explication of the views of the individual who utters it]— 
For prophecy was never brought forth by the will of man, 
but being moved [borne on] by the Holy Ghost, holy men 
of God spake,” 2 Pet. i. 17-21. The apostle thus ex- 
pressly declares on the one hand, that no prophecy of Scrip- 
ture is the product of the individual who uttered it, or the 
expression of his personal views; for prophecy was never 
brought forth by the will of man; and on the other, 
that holy men of God spake from the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit. So that both their prophesying, and that which 
they prophesied, was wholly from his inspiration. He 
moreover represents, that the prophecy contained in the 
Scripture, which was in the hands of those whom he ad- 
dressed, is identically that which was spoken by holy men 
of God under the promptings of the Holy Ghost; so that 
prophecy, as it is recorded in the sacred volume, is identi- 
cally what it was as it was originally uttered by the pro- 
phets at its revelation to them; and showing, therefore, 
that it was written, as well as revealed and spoken by 
inspiration of the Spirit. 

In accordance with this, John represents that the pro- 
phecy contained in the Apocalypse was communicated to 
him by revelation; that it was signified or explained to him 
by an angel, and that he was directed to write it ;—and he 
indicates that the prophecy which he wrote, is identically 
that which was revealed to him. He calls the written 
prophecy the Revelation and the Prophecy, and pronounces 
a blessing on those who read and hear its words or sayings, 
and retain them in their minds. 

Paul, in like manner, wrote all his epistles in his official 
character, as an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God ; 
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and he declared to the Galatians that the gospel which he 
preached, that is, the system of glad tidings which he pro- 
claimed, was not after man; for he neither received it from 
men, nor was taught it, except by revelation by Jesus 
Christ. The whole of the glad tidings, therefore, which, in 
his official character he wrote, he derived from Christ by 
revelation, as well as that which he preached by his voice. 
He accordingly represents that it was by revelation that the 
great mystery was made known to him of God’s purpose 
respecting the union in a future age, of all the inhabitants 
of the heavenly orbs, and of this ransomed world, in one 
empire under Christ; and that he was expressly commis- 
sioned and fitted by the effectual inworking of Divine power 
to proclaim that purpose to the Gentiles, and make known 
to them that they were to be partakers, as well as the Israel- 
ites, of the full salvation of the world that is to be accom- 
plished under that dispensation ; Ephesians iii. 1-12; indicat- 
ing thereby, that he enjoyed the effectual inworking of the 
Holy Spirit in his communication of that which was revealed 
to him, whether by his voice or by his letters, as fully as in 
receiving the revelation of it. He was made a minister 
according to the gift of the grace of God bestowed on him 
by the effectual inworking of his power, that he might 
announce among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and make all see what is the fellowship—the partici- 
pation—of the Gentiles in the mystery which, from the be- 
ginning of the world, had been hid in God; Ephesians iii. 9. 
He enjoyed that inworking of the Divine power, therefore, 
alike, in all the functions of his apostolic office, to fit him 
for which it was given,—whether it was proclaiming it with 
his voice to hearers in his presence, or recording it in letters 
to be transmitted to churches at a distance. Peter accord- 
ingly denominates all Paul’s epistles as Scriptures, which 
the unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do the other 
Scriptures, to their destruction : 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16. 

And this enjoyment of the inspiring agency of the Holy 
Spirit in the functions of their office was in accordance with 
Christ’s prediction and promise to them of his assistance. 
“ Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves. 
Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. 
But beware of men: for they will deliver you up to the 
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councils, and they will scourge you in their synagogues: 
And ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles. But 
when they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye 
shall speak, for it shall be given you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak. or ye are not the speakers, but the Spirit 
of your Father which speaketh m you,” Matt. x. 16-20. 
They thus were not only prohibited from relying, in the 
slightest measure, on themselves in the most trying exigen- 
cies of their ministry, and assured that that which they 
were to speak should be given to them; but the reason for 
the prohibition and promise is, that when speaking in their 
official character, they were not the real speakers, but it 
was the Spirit of God that spake in them, or by them. 
Though they were to speak voluntarily, and in the exercise 
of all their faculties, as absolutely as though they were not 
inspired, yet that which they were to speak, both in thought 
and language, was to be given them by the Spirit, as abso- 
lutely as though it were first proclaimed to them by a 
Divine voice; and their office were only to repeat what 
they had heard. That which they spake as apostles, is 
accordingly everywhere called the word of God: “ And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake 
the word of God with boldness,” Acts iv. 31. ‘ And the 
next Sabbath-day came almost the whole city together to 
hear the word of God. But when the Jews saw the multi- 
tude they were filled with envy, and spake against those 
things which were spoken by Paul, contradicting and blas- 
pheming. Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold and said, 
It was necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken to you; but seeing ye put it from you, and 
judge yourselves unworthy of [unsuitable persons for such 
an] everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath 
the Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee [Christ] to 
be a light to the Gentiles, that thou shouldst be for salva- 
tion unto the ends of the earth. And when the Gentiles 
heard this they were glad, and glorified the word of the 
Lord, and as many as were ordained to eternal life believed. 
And the word of the Lord was published throughout all the 
region,” Acts xiii. 44-49. That which they spake as apos- 
tles and evangelists was thus, in language as well as thought, 
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the word of God—because spoken by them under the 
inspiration of the Spirit; as truly and exclusively as it 
would have been, if it had been uttered directly by the 
voice of God. No part of their messages was the mere 
work of their faculties. It was all in substance and form, 
divinely inbreathed. That which was written by them in 
the Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse is also called, 
when proclaimed by faithful teachers of later ages, the 
word of God ; for the souls that were seen by John under 
the altar, were “souls of those that were slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony which they held.” 
Among those who “ had part in the first resurrection” also, 
were “ the souls of those that were beheaded for the witness 
of Jesus, and for the word of God,” Rev. vi. 9; and xx. 4. 
As they were not inspired, the word of God for which they 
were put to death was the word especially which is 
recorded in the New Testament, from which they chiefly 
drew the doctrinal truths which they professed and pro- 
claimed, and the testimony of Jesus which they uttered. 

The writings of the New Testament, as well as the Old, 
therefore, are exhibited by the inspiring Spirit as the word 
of God as specifically and absolutely as the laws, doctrines, 
and prophecies recorded in them are, in the form in which 
they were first revealed to, and vocally uttered by, the pro- 
phets and apostles to whom they were originally communi- 
cated. 

And with this view of inspiration, all the representations 
of the Scriptures accord. They everywhere exhibit the re- 
velations and messages from God which they contain, as 
directly communicated by him: they represent the offices 
of prophets and apostles, through whom they were commu- 
nicated, as directly instituted by him, and as extraordinary ; 
they describe the reception of revelations from him, and the 
utterance or communication of them in a written form, as 
their special function ; and they represent the Holy Spirit 
as acting in them at every step of their official work, and 
attesting their divine commission and the truth of their 
teachings by indubitable and stupendous miracles; among 
which was the gift of the power of uttering unknown lan- 
guages, the words of which, as well as the thoughts they 
were employed to express, must necessarily have been in- 
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spired. The supposition that their teachings were, in a mea- 
sure, the work of their own minds instead of the inbreath- 
ings of the Holy Spirit ; that the language in which they were 
uttered was not inbreathed as much as the thoughts ; or that 
the written record they made of the revelations they receiv- 
ed, and of the history of their agency in regard to them, 
was not inspired in word as well as thought, as fully as their 
vocal utterance of them was when they spake them under 
the impulse of the Spirit, is without authority from the Bible, 
and against the whole of its testimony on the subject. 

The inspiration of the sacred writers, then, was a Divine 
inbreathing of that which they wrote, in the form in which 
they wrote it, as well of the language as of the thoughts. 

If. And this mode of inspiration, in which the language 
uttered and written by the prophets and apostles, as well as 
the thoughts, was inbreathed into them, is in accordance 
with our natural and invariable mode of thought. No other 
inspiration is possible, without a subversion of the constitu- 
tion of the mind by the annihilation or suspension of two at 
least of its most important faculties—association and me- 
mory. It is assumed by some writers, that inspiration may 
have been a mere inbreathing or transfusion of thought 
into the minds of the sacred speakers and writers, wholly 
dissociated from words. But it is against the law of our 
nature. We naturally and uniformly think in words, and 
are incapable of any other mode of thought. Let the reader 
attempt to raise a train of conceptions, ideas, or remem- 
brances, wholly disconnected with the vocal sounds which 
are their names, and he will find it as impracticable as it is 
to raise a train of thought that has no connexion with his 
faculties. The two are as indissolubly joined as shadows 
and the objects that cast them are ; as the forms are of exter- 
nal objects, and the objects of which they are forms. And 
they are as universally and necessarily joined in the silent 
processes of the mind as they are in the expression of its 
thoughts by the voice or the pen. Words are the shapes, 
as it were, in which they spring into existence—the drapery 
in which they are invested as they pass before the eye of the 
mind. 

In like manner, on the other hand, the thoughts that are 
expressed by words, are indissolubly connected in the minds 
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of hearers and readers with the words that express them. 
Instantly, as their accents resound in the ear, or the written 
forms that are their signs pass before the eye, the train of 
thought which they represent, rises in the mind as distinctly 
and vividly as it flamed on the intellect in which it first 
originated. 

And this law of our mental operations is indispensable to 
us as social and moral beings. We owe to it our power of 
communicating thought and of receiving it from others. 
Withont it, we could neither have conversation, vocal speech, 
books, nor language. Let us suppose a train or group of 
thought to rise in a person’s mind without being associated 
with any words as signs of it. He plainly not only could 
not instantly express them as we now do in speech or writ- 
ing, but he could not express them at all in words unless he 
invented a language for the occasion. Forif no words were 
associated with the thoughts, it would be because none were 
known that were their proper exponents. Words to repre- 
sent them.could only be obtained, therefore, by fabricating 
them ; and that, in order that they might express thoughts 
in propositions, would involve the invention, not only of 
words, but of all their forms of conjugation, declension, and 
syntactical relation to each other. And that process would 
be requisite in every instance in which an incident was to 
be related, a thought uttered, or a feeling expressed: since, 
by the supposition, one’s having invented words and used 
them as signs of certain thoughts on one occasion, would 
not contribute to their presenting themselves in conjunction 
with those thoughts if they recurred on another. Each 
group of ideas, and each individual thought, no matter how 
frequently it had risen in the mind, must by the hypothesis, 
whenever it again presented itself, come wholly disconnect- 
ed with the words that had been employed to represent it, 
and leave it as necessary as at first to invent a vocabulary 
and a whole scheme of language in order to express it! 
Under such a law of thought, therefore, there could be no 
such thing as vivd voce teachings, public harangues, orations 
discourses, or pleadings, nor conversation: there could be 
no books, written records of knowledge, or communication 
of thought from one mind to another in any form. No 
thought could be uttered or written, except by inventing a 
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language for it for the time; for if no words were associated 
with it, how could they be obtained except by invention ? 
Nor could any ‘uttered or written language be understood 
by any one besides the inventor, till it had been learned for 
the occasion ; as, by the hypothesis, the association of words 
with thoughts in consequence of a previous usage, would be 
precluded. But as a language invented in such a manner 
would be wholly arbitrary, and would present no key to its 
explication, how could it be interpreted by others who had 
no knowledge of its words or its structure? How could they 
distinguish its nouns from its verbs, or its verbs from its ad- 
jectives and prepositions, and ascertain the sense in which 
they were used? It would plainly be impracticable. The 
communication of thought, under such a law, would be as: 
much out of the sphere of possibility as it would if there were 
no thought to be communicated, nor thinking agent to re- 
ceive it. Each individual would be isolated from all the 
others, as far as the expression of thought through language 
was concerned, as absolutely as though there were no others 
in existence. 

Nor would the suggestion of mere generic terms, or root 
words, leaving the prophet to select from their forms those 
that express the thoughts breathed into his mind, be any the 
less contradictory to the law of our nature. The association 
in the mind of thoughts with the mere root words, from 
whose derivatives the terms are to be selected that form an 
expression of it, is as unknown to us as trains of thought are 
unassociated with language. The words that are conjoined 
with our thoughts, and are their vehicles, are identically 
those which we employ to express them. We have not to go 
through a declination of nouns and conjugation of verbs, or 
a process of selection, in order to reach them. Those that 
arise along with our thoughts are those which are their 
genuine matches and exponents. 

Such a mere suggestion of root words would, moreover, 
be as incompatible with a rapid-and effective utterance of 
thought, as though no words were associated with it. The 
Greek word, for example, that answers to our verb to love, 
has upwards of three hundred forms, beside nouns, adjec- 
tives, and adverbs that are framed from the same root. 
The forms of most other verbs are equally numerous. 
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Were the mind, then, before it could utter a thought requir- 
ing a half dozen verbs, nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, to 
pass through fifteen or twenty such groups, amounting to 
five or six thousand different words, to select the proper 
terms, discourse would be impossible. How could an orator 
succeed in expressing himself to an audience, if obliged at 
each sentence to spend five, ten, or fifteen minutes in run- 
ning through conjugations and declensions, and scouring 
the whole realm of language in order to reach the right 
words to represent his thoughts? Had such been the inspi- 
ration of the prophets, they could never have uttered the 
revelations which it was their office to proclaim. But holy 
men of God of old, who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, went through no such processes in the delivery 
of their messages. It was as unknown to them as it is to 
men now. Their thoughts were clothed, as they rose in 
their minds, in the language in which they expressed them ; 
and they uttered them as naturally and as rapidly, as they 
were accustomed to, when they spoke without the inbreath. 
ings of the Holy Spirit. 

And language is as adequate an instrument of suggesting 
or communicating thought, as thought is of calling up the 
language that expresses it; and from its copiousness of 
terms, the speciality of the meaning that is assigned to each 
word, and the simplicity and uniformity of the laws by 
which it is governed, is equal to the office which it thus fills. 
There is not an object of thought that has not a word as 
either its generic or specific name. There is not a relation 
in which an object can be contemplated, but there are 
special forms of its name, or other words that express it. 
There is not an act of any species of which an agent is capa- 
ble, but there is a verb which is its name, that in its various 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, expresses that 
act in all the shapes and relations it can assume. There is 
not an object, but there are adjectives and adverbs for the 
definition of its measure, as great or small, weak or strong ; 
and of its character, as agreeable or disagreeable, evil or good. 
Language is thus competent to express and to suggest every 
shape and relation of thought and feeling, of which the 
mind is capable. There is no other instrument which we 
employ that is so perfect, and there is no other part of our 
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nature that fills its office with such ease, rapidity, and per- 
fection, as the organs by which our language is uttered. 
This power, or constitution of our nature, by which, on the 
one hand, thought always comes clothed in the vocal sounds 
that express it; and, on the other, those sounds always raise 
the thoughts in the hearer which they express,—is one of 
the most wonderful that belongs to us. Their conjunction is 
not the work of volition, nor of any special faculty; but 
takes place by a law of our nature, the grounds of which we 
do not comprehend, and the operation of which we cannot 
control. There is scarce any other function of our intellect 
so striking, or so essential to the efficiency of our other 
powers. Were it struck from our constitutions, we should 
be wholly incapable of communicating or receiving thought 
by speech, and of all the agencies of which language is the 
instrument, and should sink in a great degree from the rank 
of intelligences to that of brutes. It is possessed, however, 
so universally, and is so perfect, that no one finds the slight- 
est difficulty in instantly uttering, and in the most adequate 
language, all the forms of thought, emotion, and purposes 
that he desires. His ideas leap into being in the drapery 
in which he is to present them to others ; and if he chooses, 
he transmits them by his voice into their intellects, as 
rapidly as they rise in his own. This process, when large 
assemblies are addressed, has a greatness and wonderfulness 
that seems little less than miraculous. The orator in the pul- 
pit, at the bar, in the hall of legislation, in addressing to his 
audience a vast array of statements, delineations, recitals, 
arguments, appeals, hesitates not in regard to a single term 
that serves as the vehicle ofhis thoughts. Without any effort 
or volition they come into being in union with each other, 
and the words leap from his lips as rapidly as the thoughts 
enter his mind. The process, on the other hand, to which 
his utterance gives birth in his hearers is as wonderful as 
that of which he is himself the subject. For his thoughts, 
in the exact forms and colors in which he arrays them, enter 
the mind of each of the thousands who hear him in conjune- 
tion with his words, by as unfailing a law of nature, as the 
words entered his own mind in conjunction with his 
thoughts. Of all the effects to which human agents give 
birth, there is none that transcends this in greatness and 
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wonderfulness : and itresults from this indissoluble union by 
the law of our nature of the thoughts which we think with 
the words in which we speak them ; and of the words which 
we hear with the thoughts which the speaker employs 
them to express. Dissolve that natural, instant, and perfect 
connexion, and we should no longer have the power of com- 
municating or receiving thought by speech. It is clear, 
then, from this great law of our nature, that the inspiration 
of the prophets and apostles cannot have been a mere 
inbreathing of thought in isolation from language. It was 
an inspiration of the words which they spoke and wrote, as 
well as of the thoughts which those words were employed 
to express. 

Ill. The agency of the Holy Spirit, by which thoughts 
and words were thus breathed into the minds of the sacred 
speakers and writers, was exerted on them in such a way 
that their faculties continued to fill the office that naturally 
belonged to them, in determining the forms of their 
thoughts and the modes of their expressing them. Instead 
of suppressing or contravening their mental peculiarities, 
their thoughts, emotions, and expressions were shaped and 
colored by them as largely, or nearly so, as when they 
acted independently of a divine influence. If their minds 
were simple and practical, the messages and revelations 
that were breathed into them were of that cast. If their 
intellects were agile and piercing, their sense of greatness 
and beauty delicate and quick, and their passions fervid, 
those characters appeared in their inspirations. If reason, 
a power of grasping systems of truth, of tracing principles 
to their issues, and of unfolding and demonstrating doc- 
trines, was a predominant element in their minds, those 
were the faculties through which the Spirit exerted his 
inspiring influence; and the truths communicated to them 
were truths that belonged to those spheres. The various 
powers, habitudes, and culture of the prophets and apostles 
were thus employed by the Spirit to make communications 
and revelations, in the peculiar forms of thought and 
expression that are suited to the several subjects of revela- 
tion and to the different classes of minds for whom they are 
designed. The faculties specially employed in each indi- 
vidual are those which had a natural predominance in his 
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constitution, and the themes, the forms of conception, the 
associations, the modes of illustration, the style, are those, in 
a chief degree, that belonged to his ordinary agency, pre- 
cisely as his organs of speech, and the tones and inflexions 
of voice with which he spoke his messages, were those pre- 
cisely with which he uttered his thoughts in the ordinary 
course of his unofficial life. 

In Isaiah’s mind, for example, the leading element was 
imagination. He had an intellect of great alertness and 
strength, a wide perception of relations, a quick sensibility 
to beauty and grandeur, a vivid associative faculty, great 
versatility of thought, fervid affections, and a rich treasury 
of words and graceful and pointed forms of expression. 
But the highest power of his mind was a creative or con- 
ceptional faculty, by which all the objects of his thought 
were invested with visible shapes, as it were, and brought 
into the sphere of his vision ; and all the actors to whom his 
prophecies related were beheld in the scenes of their 
agency, and acted their parts before him. 

Thus he commences his prophecy with a summons to 
heaven and earth as spectators, to hear the expostulations he 
was about to utter to the Israelites; and exhibits Jehovah 
himself as addressing them, and reproaching them for their 
unnatural rebellion. ‘ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O 
earth! for Jehovah speaks: I have nourished and brought 
up children, and they have rebelled against me. The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib. Israel 
doth not know; my people doth not consider.” Then con- 
ceiving of them as standing before him, he depicts their 
character, and apostrophizes them on their incorrigibleness. 
“ Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity: they have 
forsaken the Lord; they have contemned the Holy One of 
Israel. Why should ye be stricken any more? Ye will 
revolt more and more.” And to indicate the inefficacy of 
chastisements to reform them, he, by a figure, represents 
them as an individual who has already, without effect, 
been lacerated and crushed by the scourge to fainting. 
“The whole head is [already] sick, and the whole heart faint. 
From the sole of the foot even to the head, there is no 
sound place in it, but wounds and bruises.” He now turns 
to their country, and represents it as ravaged and wasted 
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by their enemies, and converted into a solitude. “ Your 
land, a waste! your cities, burned with fire! your ground, 
strangers devour it in your presence! And the daughter of 
Zion is left like a booth in a [deserted] vineyard; as a city 
that has been besieged.” The whole scene was thus visible, 
as it were, to him; the guilty people were present; the 
reproaches and expostulations were addressed to them 
directly, in an audible voice, and the heavens and earth 
were witnesses of the spectacle! 

In like manner, in the vision of the second chapter, after 
announcing that in the last days the mount of the Lord’s 
house shall be exalted on the height of the mountains, and 
all nations shall resort to it—he conceives of the inhabitants 
of distant lands as consulting with each other, and propos- 
ing to visit it, and as giving as a reason for it, that Jehovah 
was there to make known to them his will, and judge them. 
*¢ And many peoples shall go and say: Come ye, and let us 
go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the house of the God 
of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways; for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the law of Jehovah from Jeru- 
salem; and he shall judge among the nations, and they 
shall beat their swords into plough-shares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks.” And in view of this spectacle, he 
apostrophizes the Israelites, and urges them to return to 
God. “O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the 
light of Jehovah!” He then addresses Jehovah himself, 
and confessing that it was because of their apostasy that he 
had forsaken his people, and describing them as having 
filled their land with idols, he exclaims, “ Thou wilt not for- 
give them!” and led forward by this to the great moment 
when God will finally come to judge them, he apostrophizes 
them again, and exhorts them to hide themselves from the 
terrors of his vengeance; for he beholds him already come 
in the majesty of his omnipotence and justice, and the lofti- 
ness and pride of men sink into extinction at his presence, 
the quaking earth shakes down the towers and ramparts in 
which they confide, and they themselves, smitten with con- 
sternation, fly to hide themselves in the rocks and caverns 
of the mountains! The whole scene was thus beheld by 
him, as it were, and the thoughts and sentiments which he 
uttered were prompted by the sight. 
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So also, in foreshowing the invasion of Judea by Sennache- 
rib, he sees the Assyrians as they advance from stage to stage, 
and witnesses the terror and flight of theinhabitants from the 
villages on the line of their march. “ Heis come to Aiath; 
he is passed to Migron. To Michmash he intrusts his baggage. 
They have passed the strait ; they have taken their lodging 
at Geba: Ramah trembles ; Gibeah of Saul flees : Cry aloud, 
daughter of Gallim; Harken, Laish; O poor Anathoth ; 
Madmenah wanders; the inhabitants of Gebim flee: yet 
this day he shall stand at Nob. He shall shake his hand 
against the mountain of the daughter of Zion.” The whole 
spectacle was thus presented as visibly to his eye, as though 
he had looked down on it from the heights of the atmo- 
sphere. But he veils the destruction with which the As- 
syrian army was then smitten, by substituting for it the 
forests of Lebanon, and exhibiting the Almighty as levelling 
all their trees at one stroke. “ Behold the Lord Jehovah 
of Hosts, lops the branch with terror, and the high of sta- 
ture is felled, and the lofty one brought low, and he shall 
cut down the thickets of the forest with iron, and this Le- 
banon with a mighty stroke:” indicating that such a pros- 
tration of the trees of that mountain would be to them, 
what the destruction in one night of one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand was to be to the Assyrian army. 

In like manner, in predicting the conquest of Babylon 
by the Medes, he first apostrophizes the princes of Media, 
and directs them to erect a banner on one of their high 
mountains, and with calls and gestures summon their troops 
to the-war. Immediately he hears the confused murmur of 
their voices, and the clangor of their arms, as they defile 
from their distant hills; and, as they approach, sees the 
Almighty mustering them for battle. He then turns to the 
Babylonians, and summons them to wail at the destruction 
which impends over them, and depicts the terror and dis- 
may with which they were to be smitten; the rout and 
slaughter with which their troops were to be overthrown ; 
and the ruthlessness with which their families should be 
outraged and murdered, and their dwellings spoiled. And, 
finally, he delineates the change of the site to a waste and 
solitude—the habitations of wild beasts, that should screech 
and howl in their deserted dwellings, and make the halls of 
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their palaces resound with their yells. He then conceives 
of the redeemed Israelites as uttering a chant at the fall of 
the Babylonian monarch. The accents come wafted to 
him from the hills and vales of Judea: “ How hath the op- 
pressor ceased ; the golden city ceased! Jehovah has broken 
the staff of the wicked!” All the other nations join in the 
chant. “The whole earth is at rest: They burst forth into 
singing!” Nature itself shares, he conceives, in the joy. 
“Even the cypresses rejoice with respect to thee; the 
cedars of Lebanon say: Now that thou art lain down, the 
feller shall not come up against us!” He then follows the 
spirit of Belshazzar into the invisible world, and conceives 
of Hades itself as roused at his approach. He sees the 
spirits of the mighty dead rising from their couches to meet 
him, and hears the taunts with which they accost him: 
“ Art thou also made weak as we? Art thou likened to us ? 
Down to the grave is thy pride brought; the music of thy 
harps? Under thee is the worm spread? Are vermin thy 
covering? How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son 
of the morning! All the kings of the nations lie in glory ; 
every one in his own tomb: but thou art cast out of thy 
grave, like bloody raiment stripped from the slain; like a 
trampled carcass!” Thus wherever his thoughts were 
directed, the scene presented itself to his eyes with the act- 
ors of whom he was prophesying, and he witnessed their 
actions, and heard their utterances as though they stood 
before him. 

In commencing his later prophecies, which treat chiefly 
of the coming, reign, and kingdom of Christ, he exhibits 
the same characteristics. He first addresses the prophets 
and teachers whom God was to send to his people, as 
though they were present, and directs them to speak com- 
fortably to Jerusalem, and to announce to her that her con- 
flict with her enemies is accomplished ; the judgments with 
which she had been smitten, ended. Immediately, as 
though in compliance with his direction, the voice of a pro- 
phet comes to him wafted from the wilderness, summoning 
the people of Israel to prepare the way of Jehovah; to 
make straight in the desert a highway for God: and announ- 
cing that the glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it! Another voice then reaches him, saying, 
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Cry !—uttered perhaps by the people, and asking for fur- 
ther communications that should remove their fears and 
confirm their faith, And the person addressed answers, 
What shall I cry? And, as though perceiving that the 
great power of their enemies was an obstacle to their faith, 
he cries, “ All flesh is grass, and all its glory like the flower 
of the field: The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because 
the breath of Jehovah bloweth upon it; but the word of 
our God shall stand forever.” The voice then, or perhaps 
the prophet, apostrophizes the people of Zion and Jerusa- 
lem, as though Jehovah had already appeared, and com- 
mands them to ascend Mount Olivet, from which the towns 
and villages of the surrounding region are visible, and with 
a loud voice summon them to recognise the presence of Je- 
hovah. “Behold your God!” And assures them that he 
will come with a host, rule in his omnipotence, and distri- 
bute rewards to men: and he depicts his reign over his 
people, as like a shepherd’s care of his flock, who bears the 
lambs in his bosom, and gently leads those that have 
young. 

The prophet then, in rebuke of their unbelief, shows 
them that to Jehovah, who measures the waters of the 
earth in his hand, and weighs its mountains in scales, the 
Gentile nations can be but as a drop of the bucket ; and, 
finally, pointing them to the worlds that wheel through the 
arch of heaven, he expostulates with them ‘for imagining 
that he who creates, upholds, and rules that vast host of 
orbs is inadequate to take care of his chosen people; and 
reminds them that the self-existent and omnipotent does 
not faint or grow weary, that it is his office to give strength 
and sustain the fainting, and that he will infallibly uphold 
and redeem those who put their trust in him. And such is 
the living, acting, and speaking cast of all his prophecies. 

His conceptive faculty thus gave to his visions their form, 
and the shape and hue of all that he was inspired to utter. 
His apprehensions of them were in accordance with the 
peculiar structure of his mind. Their scenery was a visible 
spectacle to him. He addressed the rulers, teachers, and 
people of Israel, as he would had they actually been before 
him. He uttered his warnings, expostulations and predic- 
tions in apostrophes, interrogations, and appeals to their 
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reason and conscience, and pointed them to the works of 
God around them, and the signals they beheld on every 
hand, of his presence, skill, and power, as proofs of the 
truth of the promises and threatenings which in his name 
he addressed to them. The perception of resemblances and 
sense of beauty which were characteristic of his mind, 
everywhere revealed themselves. Pointed comparisons, 
bold metaphors, lofty hypocatastases, and other figures 
throng on every page, and give inimitable grace and 
strength to his delineations, and freshness and vehemence to 
the utterance of his emotions. 

The Spirit of God thus employed his peculiar gifts and 
temperament to present the messages that were to be con- 
veyed through him, in precisely the form they would natu- 
raliy assume in such a mind, and thereby make his eminent 
powers of imagination, his quick perception of analogies, 
his delicate sense of beauty, and his elegant taste and dic- 
tion, the medium of a more graphic and impressive pre- 
sentation of them than they could otherwise have received. 
And the office he was called to fill required precisely such 
faculties, and such a method of revelation. The nation had 
already apostatized in a large degree to idolatry, and had 
separated into two hostile kingdoms. The wars with Edom, 
Moab, and Syria had begun. The ten tribes were soon to 
be carried into captivity by the Assyrians. Judah was to 
be reduced to the rank of a tributary, and at the distance 
of one hundred and fifty years was to be conquered by the 
Babylonians, Jerusalem with its temple converted into 
ruins, and the people transported to Chaldea; and though 
restored after seventy years, were not to regain their inde- 
pendence, but after a vassalage of centuries to conquering 
nations, were again to be driven into exile, and a long train 
of ages pass ere they should be recalled and obtain the 
blessings pledged to them as God’s chosen people. 

In that sad condition, and with such a future before them, 
revelations of the great purposes of God, and warnings, ex- 
postulations, and encouragements presented in lofty and 
impressive forms, were requisite to engage their attention, 
rouse their sensibilities, and sustain their faith. And it was 
Isaiah’s office to convey those revelations. He accordingly, 
on the one hand, depicted the being, attributes, and sway 
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of Jehovah, in the most vivid colors, and asserted his rights 
and determination to maintain them; and on the other, 
contrasted with him the nothingness of the gods of the hea- 
then, and predicted the overthrow of their worshippers, 
Egypt, Edom, Moab, Assyria, Babylon, and all the other 
kingdoms that were to enslave the Israelites; foreshowed 
the preservation of the latter, as a distinct people amidst 
the wreck of their enemies ; proclaimed the re-establishment 
and perpetuity of the throne of David ; revealed the birth in 
his line of the Messiah, his death as an expiation, and his 
assumption at length of the sceptre of Israel ; and drew, in 
living forms, the righteousness and wisdom of his reign, 
the glory to which the chosen people are to be exalted, the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and the transformation of the 
world under his sceptre into a paradise of holiness and bliss 
through eternal years. He was thus employed to present 
such a disclosure as was needful of the great measures God 
was to pursue through a long train of ages towards the 
Israelites ; and the peculiar faculties with which he was 
endowed were made the means of giving the revelations 
the form, and investing them with the hues by which they 
were best adapted to engage their interest, convince their 
reason, and sustain their faith. 
We shall resume the subject in our next number. 





Art. Il.—Nores on Sorierure. 


We interrupt our notes for the purpose of introdu- 
cing a short harmony of the chapters upon which we are 
now to enter. There is considerable difficulty in determin- 
ing with certainty the order in which the various events 
recorded occurred. The difficulty arises chiefly from the 
fact that each evangelist omits the minor circumstances of 
the events which he narrates, and especially to record with 
particularity the times at which they occurred. It is not 
difficult, however, to show, that the evangelists do not con- 
tradict each other. Each account, we hold and firmly 
believe, is literally and exactly true, and all of them per- 
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fectly consistent with each other, as the following outline 
and notes, we trust, will show: 


1. Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 1—Soon 
after the end of the Sabbath (but the hour of the night 
precisely we cannot tell), the women whom the evangelists 
mentioned in the preceding chapters, and some others with 
them, made themselves ready to go early in the morning to 
the sepulchre, taking with them the spices they had pre- 
pared to anoint the Lord’s body. Whether they all intended 
to set forth from the same place, or from different places, 
and from what places, we are not informed. It is probable 
they went from different places, situated at unequal dis- 
tances, and did not all set forth at precisely the same 
moment of time, or go with exactly the same speed. 


2. Matt. xxviii. 24.—But before any of the women 
arrived at the sepulchre, and some time before the dawn of 
the day, there was an earthquake. At or about the same 
time, an angel descended, and rolled away the stone from 
the sepulchre, and seated himself upon it. The watch were 
affrighted, and fled from the place, and the angel disap- 
peared. 


3. Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1.—After this event, some 
of the women arrived. Mary Magdalen, Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, certainly; and perhaps Salome also: 
but if the latter did not accompany the two Marys, she 
was not long behind them. 


4. Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 2; John xx. 1.—It was 
very early, yet dark, when they first came to the sepulchre. 
On their way they talked about the stone which they saw 
Joseph and Nicodemus place before the door of the sepul- 
chre, and were troubled about it. But as they came up to 
the place, they discovered with astonishment that it had 
been already removed. 


5. John xx. 1, 2.—Mary Magdalen, seeing the sepulchre 
open, and the stone removed to a distance, concluded at 
once that the body of the Lord had been taken out of it, 
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and carried away. Without stopping to investigate the 
fact, she immediately left her companions, and ran to tell 
Peter and John. 


6. Mark xvi. 5.—Mary Magdalen having thus departed, 
the other Mary, with Salome (who either came with the two 
Marys, or arrived, it is probable, soon after), entered the 
sepulchre, and, while within it, saw an angel, who told 
them that the Lord had risen, and gave them a message to 
the disciples. 


7. Matt. xxviii. 8; Mark xvi. 8.—Affrighted at the sight 
of the angel, they quickly left the sepulchre and fled—not 
daring even to speak, so great was their fear. 


8. Luke xxiv. 2-9.—Soon after another, and probably a 
larger company of women arrived at the sepulchre, not 
having met Mary the mother of James and Salome, who 
but a short time before had fled from it. As they also 
found the stone rolled away, they entered. They saw that 
the body of Jesus was not there. Perhaps they noticed 
the linen clothes lying and the napkin. But this is not 
said. Being perplexed and unable to account for what 
they saw, two angels, in the form of men, appeared stand- 
ing with them. The angels, or one of them, announced 
the fact of the Lord’s resurrection, as the same or another 
angel had to the other company, but gave them no mes- 
sage. These women then left the sepulchre with the pur- 
pose to go to the apostles and tell them what they had seen 
and heard. 


9. John xx. 83-10.—Soon after this John arrived, and then 
Peter; and, soon after Peter, Mary Magdalen, who, some 
time before, had gone in search of them. John coming up 
first, stooped down and looked into the sepulechre ; whence 
we conclude the morning had so far advanced that there 
was light enough to see clearly. While in this posture, 
perhaps, Peter came up; and without pausing long, if at 
all, he went in. John, emboldened by Peter’s example, 
followed. They saw nothing but the linen clothes lying 
and the napkin. The body they found not. No angel 
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appeared to them to explain the wonder. Having verified 
Mary’s words, and seen what they could, they returned to 
their homes. 


10. John xx. 11-13.—But Mary Magdalen lingered still at 
the sepulchre, with no other object, as we can perceive, but 
to vent her sorrow. Whether Peter or John had told her 
what they had seen within the sepulchre, we are not 
informed ; but whether or not, she stooped down, looked in, 
and saw two angels sitting, the one at the head, the other at 
the foot of the place where the body of Jesus had lain. 
Immediately they, or one of them, addressed her, “ Woman, 
why weepest thou?’ This question she answered without 
fear, supposing, no doubt, that they were men. 


11. Mark xvi. 9; John xx. 14.—On perceiving these 
persons within the sepulchre, she naturally turned away 
from it, and, in doing so, perceived obliquely behind her 
another person, whom she took to be the gardener. It was, 
in fact, Jesus himself. This was the first appearance of the 
Lord after his resurrection to any of his disciples. 


12. John xx. 15-17.—Jesus put to her the same question 
the angels had, and also another. Her reply shows how 
entirely unconscious she was of his presence; but upon his 
pronouncing her name, instantly she recognised him. He 
gave her a message to his brethren and disappeared. 


13. John xx. 18.—Mary having thus seen the Lord, has- 
tened from the sepulchre, not sorrowful as before, but with 
intense joy, to tell the disciples what she had seen. Proba- 
bly she ran to find Peter and John first, to correct the false 
impression she had given them and which their own obser- 
vation had confirmed. These apostles had not long before 
left the place, and perhaps had not yet reached their 
homes, when Mary departed the second time to find them. 
As she met others afterwards, she no doubt delivered to 
them the joyful message. 


14. Luke xxiv. 10.—In the mean time the second party 
of women, of whom Luke speaks, were on their way to find 
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the apostles and tell them what they had seen. But Mary 
had found Peter and John, and perhaps some other of the 
disciples or apostles, before they returned, and, as Luke 
himself intimates, had anticipated their information. 


15. Matt. xxviii. 8, 11.—Not long after this the first 
party of women, consisting of Mary the mother of James 
and Joses, Salome, and perhaps some others, returned and 
found the disciples. Their fear, it is probable, had kept 
them back, till Jesus met them and composed their minds. 


16. Luke xxiv. 11.—Notwithstanding these reiterated 
assurances of the women, the apostles were incredulous,—in 
fact they regarded their reports as idle tales. 


17. Luke xxiv. 12, 34.—But Peter on hearing this second 
account of Mary Magdalen, arose hastily and ran the second 
time to the sepulchre, and stooping down saw the linen 
clothes lying by themselves, as he had seen them before, but 
did not enter the sepulchre again. Perhaps he hoped the 
Lord would appear to him, as he had to Mary. Some sup- 
pose that on this second visit, either at the sepulchre or 
on his way returning from it, the Lord did appear to 
Peter; but this particular is not recorded. All we knowis, 
that at some time before evening, and long enough before 
to make the fact known among the disciples, the Lord did 
actually appear to Peter, and on his assurance the other 
apostles appear to have believed the fact. (1 Cor. xv. 5.) 


18. Matt. xxviii. 11, 15.—About the time the first party 
of women returned to the city and found the apostles, the 
watch who had been set to guard the sepulchre also came 
into the city and informed the chief priests of the wonder- 
ful things they had witnessed, and how they were frightened 
from the place by the appearance of the angel. 


19. Luke xxiv. 13, 30, 31.—After the return of the 
second and larger party of women to the city—perhaps 
about mid-day or a little before, Cleopas, supposed to be the 
same as Alpheus, and another disciple, whose name we do 
not know, set out from Jerusalem to go to Emmaus, a vil- 
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lage about 74 or 8 miles N.W. from Jerusalem. When 
they set forth these disciples had heard only the report of 
the second party of women (ver. 22), who spoke merely of 
having seen a vision of angels. While on their way to 
Emmaus, Jesus joined them in the guise of a traveller. 
They did not, like Mary Magdalen, at first recognise him ; 
but at Emmaus while reclining with them at meat, he made 
himself known, and immediately disappeared. Allowing 
three hours for the walk to Emmaus, we may conjecture that 
this occurred between 3 o’clock and 4 o’clock, P.M., accord- 
ing to our mode of reckoning time. This was the Lord’s 
fourth appearance on that day, if we assume that he had 
before this time appeared to Peter. (See ver. 34.) 


20. Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 33; John xx. 19.—Cleopas 
and his companion did not remain long at Emmaus, what- 
ever their intention was before. Rising the same hour— 
that is with all convenient speed—they hastened back to the 
city, to tell their brethren of this wonderful interview. 
They found the apostles (or most of them) assembled, but in 
astate of excitement: for, before this, the apostles had heard 
of the Lord’s appearance to Simon, and that was the topic 
which engrossed them, when Oleopas and his companion 
entered the room where they were assembled. According 
to John, the time of this meeting was evening, though still 
on the first day of the week. Mark represents the company 
as still reclining at table. Hence we infer that it was the 
time of their evening repast. As the sun set at that season 
near six o’clock, we may conjecture that Cleopas and his 
companion joined the company about that time, or a little 
after: for the company may have assembled some short 
time before Cleopas entered. It is probable Peter was not 
there, and quite certain that Thomas was not. 


21. Luke xxiv. 36.—While Cleopas and his companion 
were relating what they had seen and heard, Jesus himself 
appeared in their midst. The whole company were terrified 
and atfrighted, supposing they saw a spirit. Cleopas and 
his companion, for aught that is said, shared in the fright 
and misapprehension. Yet, as the remark is general, per- 
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haps it was intended to be applied only to those of the com- 
pany who had not seen him before. 


22. Luke xxiv. 38-40; John xx. 20.—Immediately the 
Lord allayed their fears. He knew their thoughts and con- 
vinced them of the reality of his person and presence, by 
exhibiting his hands and feet to their sight and touch. Yet 
even after that exhibition and proof, they believed not for 
joy. The wonder was too great to be believed. 


23. Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 44-49.—Jesus, therefore, 
resorted to another proof. He called for meat. Accord- 
ingly one at the table handed him a piece of broiled fish, 
and (another, perhaps) a piece of honeycomb, which he 
took and ate before them. This proof, it appears, convinced 
them ; for immediately Jesus began to instruct them, and 
open their minds for the apprehension of the truths he com- 
municated. This was the fifth appearance of the Lord on 
that day ; but before this time he had not appeared to the 
apostles collectively. 


24. Luke xxiv. 50, 51; John xx. 21, 23.—How long this 
interview continued we are notinformed. If we may judge 
from the number and importance of the topics he touched 
upon, it was not very brief. It must have reminded them 
of their interview with him on the Thursday evening be- 
fore. To Cleopas and his companions it was, perhaps, a 
repetition in part, of those glowing words, which made 
their hearts burn within them. When his discourse was 
concluded, it appears they all left the apartment where 
they had assembled, and Jesus led them as far as Bethany, 
about fifteen furlongs, or nearly two miles from Jerusalem, 
and having blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
was carried up into heaven. This occurred in the night of 
the Lord’s day, at what hour of night we know not. His 
last ascension, forty days afterwards, was from Mount Oli- 
vet, which was only five furlongs distant from Jerusalem, 
or one-third of the distance of Bethany. (Acts i. 12, John 
xi. 18.) 





25. John xx. 26, 29.—Eight days after (that is on the 
Sunday following) the disciples met again, and Thomas was 
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with them. Jesus appeared to them again, much in the 
manner he had before. On this occasion he exhibited his 
hands and side to Thomas, which effectually removed his 
incredulity. The evangelist records nothing more of this 
interview than what passed between the Lord Jesus and 
Thomas; nor does he inform us when, where, or how he 
disappeared. 


26. Matt. xxviii. 16.—The feast of the Passover by this 
time having ended, and the women having conveyed to the 
disciples generally the message which the angels and Jesus 
also had sent to them, and the fact of his resurrection 
having been proved by the positive testimony of at least 
sixteen of their number who had seen him, the disciples 
generally and several of the apostles returned to Galilee to 
await the fulfilment of his promise to appear to all of them 
there. Matt. xxviii. 16, 7; Mark xvi. 7. 


27. John xxi. 1.—Some of the apostles, however, lingered 
behind, among whom was Peter. At his suggestion, Tho- 
mas, Nathaniel, James, and John, and two other disciples 
went a fishing to the Sea of Tiberias. On this occasion 
Jesus appeared to them again. He spoke with them, ate 
with them, and conversed with Peter in the hearing of the 
others. This was his seventh appearance, but the third only 
of those which John particularly records. The time of it 
we have no means of determining. 


28. Matt. xxviii. 16—His next appearance was the 
promised one in Galilee, upon a mountain, in the presence 
of the eleven apostles and of more than_five hundred of his 
disciples. On this occasion also he instructed them in the 
nature and objects of their mission. 

: 

29. After this he appeared, the ninth time, to James, as 
Paul informs us in 1 Cor. xv. 7, but the evangelists do not 
mention this appearance. 


30. The only other appearance which is particularly men- 
tioned was to the eleven apostles at Jerusalem, immediately 
before his visible ascension to heaven, from Mount Olivet. 
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This occurred on the fortieth day after his resurrection ; 
Acts i. 1-9. 


Of these appearances Paul mentions five in 1 Cor. 
xv. 5-7, viz. 1, that to Peter; 2, to the twelve; 3, to the 
five hundred; 4, to James; 5, to all the apostles. He 
omits the appearances 1, to Mary Magdelen; 2, to the 
women returning from the sepulchre ; 3, to Cleopas and his 
companion: 4, to all the apostles (or at least to nine of 
them), on the evening of the day of his resurrection, when 
Thomas was absent; 5, to seven of the apostles at the sea 
of Tiberias. It is only by collating the evangelists and the 
apostle Paul that we make out the number ten; yet some 
commentators have supposed that he appeared at many 
other times, of which we have no account. But the manner 
in which Paul alludes to the subject inclines us to doubt 
this opinion. 

We now resume our annotations according to the order 
of the foregoing summary. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE LORD JESUS. 


We have seen that after Pilate had judicially ascer- 
tained, through the centurion, the death of Jesus, he freely 
granted his dead body to Joseph of Arimathea, and gave 
orders to deliver it to him. In all this Pilate acted off- 
cially, as the Governor and Chief Justiciary of Judea. The 
time at which Joseph made his request to Pilate, we have 
supposed, was soon after three o’clock in the afternoon of 
Friday. Matthew indeed says it was at evening (Ofias 2 
vyevousvng—Xxvii. 57); but the Jews were accustomed to call 
the whole of the afternoon until sunset (eps) evening. As 
the Sabbath commenced at sunset, we infer that Joseph had 
received the body and deposited it in his own tomb before 
that time; for it was necessary, in order to fulfil our Lord’s 
own words (Matt. xii. 40), that his body should lie within 
the grave at least some portion of three days, according to 
the Jewish reckoning. Besides, the strictness and rever- 
ence with which the pious Jews observed the Sabbath 
(Luke xxiii. 56), justifies the inference that Joseph and 
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Nicodemus completed their labor of love before the Sab- 
bath began. 

We have seen also how these pious disciples secured the 
body in its resting-place, and what measures the chief 
priests and Pharisees, with the approbation of Pilate, 
adopted on the next day to prevent the removal of the body 
covertly or by any fraudulent means. Thus secured, the 
body remained as it was laid, cold and motionless, during a 
part of Friday afternoon, the whole of Friday night, the 
whole of Saturday, or the Jewish Sabbath, and some part 
of Saturday night, with which the first day of the ensuing 
week began. At some time in the night (and, as some 
suppose—though without the express warrant of the Scrip- 
tures—soon after midnight), the human sonl of the Lord 
Jesus, in union with his divine nature, returned from Para- 
dise, entered the tomb, took possession of the body it had 
so lately left on the cross, reanimated it, and came forth. 
No human eye, as we suppose, witnessed this event. It 
was first announced some time, perhaps some hours, after- 
wards, by angels, whose words were verified at the moment 
by the opened and empty sepulchre. Before we proceed 
with the evangelists, it may be useful to dwell a little on this 
wonderful event, which must be acknowledged by all 
Christians as absolutely fundamental. The apostle Paul 
makes the whole truth of the gospel, and the very salvation 
of the elect, depend upon the truth and reality of the fact. 
He says: “If Christ be not risen, our preaching is (xsvy) 
vain, and your faith is (xe) vain” (1 Cor. xv. 14). Again: 
“If Christ be not raised, your faith is [not simply xe»s, 
empty, but maram, foolish, as well as empty or groundless] 
vain. Ye are yet in yoursins” (ver.17.) Nor is there any 
hope of the resurrection of others. For if Christ (the head) 
be not risen from the dead, how can believers in him (the 
members of his body) be raised from the dead? The dead 
in Christ are perished (ver. 18), not merely fallen asleep, if 
Christ be not raised. 

This doctrine, then, is equal in importance to any other 
in the Scriptures. It is, indeéd, essentially connected with 
the doctrine of our Lord’s divine nature, and is, in fact, 
proved by it. For if we believe that the Son of God, the 
second person of the Trinity, became incarnate in the per- 
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son of the Lord Jesus, so that he was truly God and truly 
man in one person, nothing can be more reasonable than 
the doctrine of his resurrection. The greater wonder, by 
far, is that the Son of God should take upon himself the 
nature of man at all, and especially that he might die (see 
Acts ii. 24). It is only when we call in question, or lose 
sight of his divine nature, as Socinians and Unitarians do, 
that the fact of his resurrection seems to require proof. 
To this consideration we add, that the doctrine is absolutely 
essential to the consistency and the truth of the other Scrip- 
tures. Our Lord himself declared that “As the Father 
hath life in himself, even so he hath given to the Son to 
have life in himself” (John v. 26).° He declared also that 
“he had power to lay down his life and power to take it 
again” (John x. 18). We have seen how he fulfilled one 
part of this declaration by delivering up his spirit at the 
appointed moment, and committing it as a trust into the 
hands of the Father. His spiritual nature went forth from 
his body, as we might go forth from a house or tent. The 
other part he fulfilled in the same way. As he was per- 
fectly voluntary in becoming incarnate at first, so now, by 
an act of his own, he became incarnate the second time in 
the dead body he had shortly before left, as it lay embalmed 
in the sepulchre of Joseph, and quickened it into new and 
immortal life. By this act he constituted himself the 
second Adam, the head of the new creation, and especially 
of all his redeemed (see vol. ix. of this Journal, pp. 76, 85). 
Widely different were the objects, separately considered, of 
the first and second incarnations of the Son of God. His 
first incarnation was in order that he might offer the body 
he had assumed on the cross, that thereby he might put 
away sin, destroy the dominion of Satan, deliver the crea- 
ture (that is, the world itself) from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, redeem and glorify his elect church, and through it 
make known in all worlds, and to all orders of creatures, 
the manifold wisdom of God. His second incarnation was 
the inauguration of his work of new creation. It was then 
that he cast off the image of sinful flesh (Rom. viii. 3), or 
rather (shall we say ?) moulded that image into a new form, 
which, instead of being a copy from any other, is to be the 
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pattern of the bodies of his elect, the church of the first- 
born, his brethren (Rom. viii. 29). 

This headship of Christ, as the second Adam, is the 
crowning blessing of God’s covenant with David. Hence 
the apostle Paul (referring to 2 Sam. vii. 19, and 1 Chron. 
xvii. 17) calls him, by way of contrast to the head of our 
fallen race, the second Adam, the Lord from heaven (1 Cor. 
xv. 45).* 

In this connexion it is proper to refer to Hebrews x. 5, 
where the same apostle, quoting Ps. xl. 6, ascribes to the 
Saviour the words, “A body hast thou prepared me.” 
These words, no doubt, had begun to be fulfilled when he 
was born into the world as a babe, and were fulfilling while 
he increased in stature from infancy to manhood. The use 
the apostle makes of them, shows that their primary refer- 
ence is to the priestly office and sacrificial work of Christ. 
But may they not also refer to that adult frame, perfect 
without a blemish or the fracture of a bone, which, after 
having been suspended on the cross as a sacrifice, was laid, 
as we have seen, in the sepulchre? If we may so consider 
them, they will remind us of the body prepared for the first 
Adam, out of the dust of the earth, in its full and perfect 
measure and stature. At first we conceive of it as a most 
exquisite workmanship, but without intelligence or life, or 
more inherent power to move than the mould from which it 





* Dr. Kennicott renders 1 Chron. xvii. 17 thus: “ And thou hast regarded 
me (David) according to the order of the Adam that is future, or the man 
that is from above” [for the word pbyppm very remarkably signifies hereafter 
in respect of time, and from above in respect of place]. Hence St. Paul, 
combining both senses, says the second man is the Lord from heaven (1 Cor. 
xv.45). “Adam is the figure of him that was to come” (rov pé\Xovros—Rom. 
v. 14; rather say, of the coming one, rov epyopévov, that is, the future Adam). 

Bishop Horsley renders the verse thus: “And thou hast regarded me 
(David) in the arrangement about the man that is to be from above,” &e.— 
that is, in forming the scheme of incarnation, regard was had to the honor 
of David and his house, as a secondary object, by making it a part of the 
plan that Messiah should be born in his family. The sense of 2 Sam. vii. 19 
is the same, though the phraseology differs somewhat. This remark of 
Bishop Horsley was intended to apply to the incarnation of Messiah in the 
womb of the virgin. The second incarnation, in the sepulchre of Joseph, 
had respect to much higher objects than the honor of David, if the observa- 
tions before made upon John xix. 26, 27, are well founded (see vol. ix. 645, 
646). The view here taken of the resurrection of the Lord, it is submitted, 
confirms the view taken of the passage in John xix last cited. 
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had been made. Just so, lay the body of the second Adam 
in the tomb, perfectly formed and prepared, though by the 
process of natural growth, ready to be occupied by the 
spiritual and divine nature of Jehovah Jesus. It was the 
same great being who gave animation and life to both these 
bodies, but in different degrees and for vastly different 
ends. ‘To the full formed body of the first Adam the Lord 
Christ, as Creator, imparted the breath of life, and made 
him a living soul (Gen. ii. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 45). The other 
body he himself, as the creative, quickening spirit, entered 
and occupied, that through it and the church, which is his 
mysterious body, he might for ever make manifest to his 
intelligent creatures the divine nature and glory. 

But not to insist on these passages, which are adverted to 
in this place rather for the analogies they suggest than as 
the most obvious proofs of our proposition, it is sufficient to 
say, that the whole doctrine of the glorified church is insepa- 
rably connected with the doctrine of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion (see vol. viii. of this Journal, pp. 95-108, and the 
passages there quoted and explained, and Col. iii. 3). 
Without it the gospel is an idle tale, and the preachers of 
it false witnesses before God. 

The resurrection of Christ, which we proceed now to consi- 
der, is a question of fact, to be decided by testimony, and so 
the Scriptures represent it, (Acts i. 22, ii. 32, iii. 15, iv. 
33, v. 32, vi. 56, x. 41, 42; 1 Cor. xv. 15). Being the cor- 
ner-stone of the Christian’s hope it has been fiercely assailed. 
It is not our purpose to consider this evidence except so far 
as it falls in with the due exposition of the evangelic nar- 
rative to do so. Those who desire a full discussion of the 
whole subject may be referred to the elaborate discourse of 
Humphrey Ditton concerning the resurrection of Christ, or 
the less extensive, though learned and convincing work of 
Gilbert West, upon the same subject. We return now to 
the narrative : 

Matt. xxviii. 1. “In the end of the Sabbath* as it began 





* Ovi d caBBarwv, after the Sabbath was ended, peracto sabbato. Figura- 
tively the word signifies a week; because each week ended with the Sab- 
bath. The evangelists use different expressions to denote the time when 
the women first came to the sepulchre. Matthew says it was ry émgwoxoten 
viz. iucpa or &, These words may signify in the morning twilight or at the 
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to dawn towards the first day of the week, came Mary Mag- 
dalen and the other Mary to see the sepulchre.” 

The other Mary here spoken of was Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, who sat over against the sepulchre when 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus closed it with a great 
stone (Matt. xxvii. 56,61; Mark xv.47). John mentions only 
Mary Magdalen, but an expression occurs in her communi- 
eation to Peter and John, from which we may infer that she 
went not alone. “They have taken away the Lord and 
cidaner we know not where they have laid him.* 





near approach of day, as appears by the use of the word by Luke (xxiii. 54), 
where he applies it to the approach of the Sabbath, which began at sunset, 
and of course with the darkening rather than the lighting up of the sky. 
Mark denotes the time by the words d:av mow very early, Yet he adds the 
words avaref\avrus rov jcov Which create a difficulty. But the participle is in 
the 1st aorist, and may be translated orituro sole, or cum sol oriri inciperet, 
when the sun was beginning to rise; or at the first sign of the ap- 
proach of the sun. Luke’s expression is dp8pov adios (subaudi ovros). The 
word dos denotes in pure Greek the whole of the morning twilight, from 
the first and faintest glimmering of it, until sunrise. Of course dpbpos Babis 
signifies the early dawn in contradistinction to dp%pos ecxaros. If we feel a 
difficulty in apprehending the precise meaning of this expression, it will be 
removed by an actual observation of the approach of the morning light upen 
a cloudless sky. At first a mere glimmering of grey light appears in the 
East. This the Greeks called 6090s. Thucydides (8: 112, 4, 110) has apa 
pp, on the first dawn. This first feeble beginning of light gradually 
increases ; the sky becomes brighter and brighter until it is changed into the 
redness of flame, and presently the sun itself appears, 6 §\c0s avaré\\er. + John 
denotes the time of Mary Magdalen’s arrival by the words cxorias ert ovens, 
while it was yet dark. He does not say voxros er: otons, while it was yet 
night. For the night was past and the first glimmering of light had 
appeared. This agrees with the more general expression of Luke ép8pov 
Audios, and with Mark’s drav zou and Matthew’s rn empwoxosen understood in 
the sense explained. Yet these expressions do not necessarily denote the 
same moment of time, or, indeed, any moment of time with exact precision ; 
nor need we maintain that they do, in order to the consistency of the evan- 
gelists. For proceeding, as the women probably did, from different parts of 
the city or its neighborhood, and probably not setting out at exactly the 
same moment, they would naturally arrive at the sepulchre at different 
times: and although all were early, yet some would arrive earlier than 
others. If we suppose the evangelists had in view different parties—(and 
there was a considerable number of these women, Luke xxiii. 55, xxiv. 10)— 
it may serve to account for the diversities of expression. We add the 
remark of an ancient commentator upon the first part of this verse (owe de ca8B, 
rn ext gws, compared with Mark xvi. 1, 2), Evangelist duo tempora insinu- 
ant; unum in quo Dominus surrexit quod est vespera sabbati; alterum in quo 
apparuit quod est mane prima sabbati. 

* The word d:dapzev must not be read as two words, o:da, pev J know not, but 
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Mark seems to say that Salome also accompanied Mary 
Magdalen. Perhaps she did, although some commentators 
think otherwise.* The question isnot important. There can 
be little doubt, that ifshe did not actually go with them, she 
followed soon after, as she had joined them in buying and 
preparing sweet spices, that they might go together and 
anoint the body of their Lord. 

Mark xvi. 3,4. “ And they said among themselves, whe 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 
And when they looked they saw that the stone was rolled 
away : for it was exceeding great.” 

These women, it appears, knew nothing of the military 
guard which had been set. They departed from the place 
before sunset on Friday (Luke xxiii. 56), and probably 
before Joseph and Nicodemus. Had they known of the 
guard also, they would have perhaps been deterred from 
making so early a visit to the sepulchre alone and unprotected. 
We observe that Matthew alone informs us how the guard 
was dispersed, and the stone removed. Mark, Luke, and 
John state only the fact, that the stone was removed. The 
words of Matthew should be rendered thus: 

Matt. xxviii. 2. “ But lo! there had been” (before these 





as one word, we know not. The particle pev cannot easily stand in such a 
construction. Afterwards, when she was alone, at the sepulchre, she changes 
the expression from the plural to the singular number, see verse 13. As it 
was John’s object in the first part of this chapter to relate only how he and 
Peter were first informed of the resurrection, and what they did and saw, he 
had no occasion to mention any of the females who visited the sepulchre 
except Mary Magdalen. 

* A learned German commentator suggests that the whole of the first verse 
of the xvi. chap. of Mark, excepting the words xa: diayevouévov rov cabPBarov, 
should be thrown into a parenthesis, and the 47th verse of the xv. chap. be 
read in connexion with these words joined immediately to the 2d verse of the 
xvi. chapter. Thus: “And Mary Magdalen and Mary the mother of Joses beheld 
where he was laid; and after the Sabbath was past, and very early in the 
morning of the first day of the week they came unto the sepulchre (For 
Mary Magdalen and Mary the mother of James and Salome had bought 
sweet spices that they might come and anoint him).” This construction allows 
us to translate nyépacay as a pluperfect, and thus harmonize Mark with Luke 
xxiii. 56. The authorized English version, though it renders jyép. as a plup., 
yet represents the purchase as having been made after the Sabbath was 
ended. Thus rendered, Matthew and Mark agree in representing the ‘two 
Marys as the first to visit the sepulchre in the morning. It is highly proba- 
ble, however, as above suggested, that Salome, if not with them, was not far 
behind them. 
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women came) “a great earthquake: Besides, an angel of 
the Lord, (xarages) having descended from heaven, and hav- 
ing come near, had rolled* away the stone from the door and 
seated himself upon it.” 

At what hour precisely these events occurred we have 
no means of determining ; we only know that they occurred 
after the Sabbath was ended and before these women 
arrived. The military guard only witnessed these demon- 
strations of the Divine power, but what appalled them was 
the appearance of the angel. The evangelist adds, Matt. 
xxviii. 3, 4, “ His countenancet was like lightning and his 
raiment white as snow, and for fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead.” 

We are not to suppose, as some have, that the evangelist 
derived these particulars from the soldiers directly or imme- 
diately through the priests. The soldiers were too much 
overwhelmed with fear to observe accurately or relate truth- 
fully, more than their overpowering effect. The evangelist 
wrote by inspiration ; and God, who taught Moses the won- 
ders of creation, revealed to Matthew whatever he thought 
it needful that the church should know. Yet we observe 
nothing here—(and itis remarkable)—that can minister much 
to vain curiosity. Of the operations of the Divine energies 
within the sepulchre—the unrolling of the linen from the 
body ; the orderly arrangement of it with the other clothing ; 
the rising of the body from the place where it had been laid ; 
the quickening it with the energies of immortal life; the 
manner in which it came forth, and the like actions,—not a 
word is dropped, and to us they are as inscrutable as the 
energies which will hereafter gather and refashion the sleep- 





* The participles and verbs in this verse, except the last, are in the aorist 
tense, and may be rendered in the pluperfect, if the sense requires. The 
aorist, it is well known, is so called quia non definit an imperfectum, perfec- 
tum vel plusquam perfectum denotetur, Vossius Harm., lib. iii. cap. iii. $ 7, 
Vigerus de idiom. Gr. L., and the marginal translation of the A. E. V. The 
word xa: in this verse, is adversative. Tap often signifies also, but, further, 
besides, preterea—being used as a particle of transition merely. 

+ Idéa in this verse signifies the same as popdn or evdos. It means more than 
p6cwrov, Which denotes only the face or countenance. The evangelist means 
to say, that the whole form of the angel at the time of his descent was daz- 
zling like a flash of lightning, and his (?vdvya) attire, or what seemed such, 
was as white as snow. 
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ing dust of the saints. Nor does the evangelist inform us, 
even whether these demonstrations of power preceded, at- 
tended, or followed the coming forth of the body of the Lord 
Jesus. The angel who announced the fact of the resurrec- 
tion to the women informed them of nothing more. This 
reserve is an unequivocal note of the inspiration of the re- 
cord. 

Most readers of the New Testament, it is probable, assume 
(but without reflection) that the descent of the angel, the 
rolling away of the stone and the earthquake were prepara- 
tory to the act of our Lord’s resurrection, and that he did 
not actually come forth from the sepulchre until after the 
impediment of the stone had been removed. The assump- 
tion may be according to truth, although the evangelist does 
not confirm it. He is silent on all these particulars. For 
aught that is written, the Lord may have arisen and come 
forth before the angel’s descent, and such was the belief of 
some ancient commentators (see Grotius on Matt. xxviii. 2 ; 
Vossius, Harmony, lib. iii. cap. ii. § 5). Yet this opinion, 
also, is without express warrant. The opening of the sepul- 
chre was necessary to expose it to the public view: it was 
a confirmatory proof of the angel’s announcement of the re- 
surrection; but that it was necessary to the exit of the 
Almighty occupant, is what we should not dare to affirm. 
It is vain to speculate how Omnipotence accomplishes its 
purposes. The descent of the angel and the earthquake 
proved to the watch, and through them to the priests and 
the nation, the presence of the power of God bringing to 
naught all their might and precaution. Let us not, how- 
ever, understand the language of the evangelist too literally. 
The apparel of the angel was, no doubt, visionary, and the 
rolling away of the stone not the work /zterally of his hand, 
but the effect of the Divine power with which he was in- 
vested, to be exerted at his will (see Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21: 
Mark xi. 23.; Luke xvii. 6) in accomplishment of the pur- 
pose for which he had beensent. How sublime ; how awful 
the scene! The sudden lightning-like descent of the angel 
at a still hour of the night—the instantaneous opening of the 
sealed sepulchre—the removal of the huge stone («evas 
cedex) as a pebble before him, and the sudden appearance 
of the majestic, glorious form of the angel (¢*é»w) over it and 
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apparently resting upon it, in a sitting posture. Such a 
scene was well suited to strike the keepers with dismay. 

How long the angel retained his glorious form; or how 
long he remained in the posture which the evangelist 
describes—whether until the keepers fled, or whether he 
disappeared to relieve them of their fears and allow them to 
recover their faculties and their strength, are topics on which 
we have no light. We only know that, when the women 
arrived, the terror of the scene had passed away. 

This passage (Matt. xxviii. 2, 3, 4) is evidently parenthe- 
tical. Mark, we have seen, represents the women as anxious 
about the removal of the stone, but when they reached the 
place behold all was changed! No stone! no guard! no 
seal! Matthew alone explains how this change was pro- 
duced. The women, as we learn from John, did not imme- 
diately enter the sepulchre, but seeing the stone removed 
they took it as certain, without stopping to examine, that 
the sepulchre had been opened and the body removed from 
it by persons unknown. It is evident, also, that when the 
two Marys first arrived at the sepulchre, no angel or human 
person appeared to, or was seen by them. All was yet dark; 
they perceived nothing but the removed stone and open 
sepulchre. Leaving her companion, Mary Magdalen, whose 
temperament, like Peter’s, was ardent and impulsive (John 
xx. 2), “ runneth and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the 
other disciple whom Jesus loved, and saith unto them, they 
have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know 
not where they have laid him.” 

Mary Magdalen having thus departed, the other Mary 
was left alone in the dark at the sepulchre, unless Salome 
was of their party, as no doubt she intended to be. But 
soon, it is probable, other females arrived, not all at one 
time perhaps, but in small parties and in succession. To 
the company thus formed the angel spoken of by Matthew 
appeared, but evidently in an altered form. According to 
Mark xvi. 5, the company entered the sepulchre before they 
saw the angel, and though Matthew does not expressly say 
so, the words which he ascribes to the angel imply at least 
that he addressed them not from the stone but from within 
the sepulchre. 

Matt. xxviii. 5, 6, “ Fear not ye, for I know that ye seek 
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Jesus who was crucified. He is not here—he is risen as he 
said. Come see the place where the Lord lay.” 

This speech of the angel is full of majesty. It rises at 
each pause, and at each upward step the wonder heightens. 
“ Ye seek Jesus the crucified one. He isnot here, He lives 
as he said. See, here the place where the Lord lay.” The 
angel calls him Tuer Lorp, the Lord of Angels as of men. 
He assigns no cause of his resurrection but his word (xaéas 
tive sicut dixit) as he said. Could the angel have thus 
spoken had not Jesus been truly divine ? 

We observe that Matthew mentions only one angel, viz. 
that one who spoke the words we have just considered. He 
says nothing expressly about the position he occupied, or of 
his posture while speaking. But, as before observed, we in- 
fer from his language, that it was addressed to the women 
from within the sepulchre ; nor does Matthew describe the 
angel’s appearance. Mark represents him as a young man 
clothed in a long white garment sitting on the right side. 
In these representations, there is no contradiction, but only 
greater particularity in one than in the other. Neither 
evangelist affirms, that there were not other angels present : 
and why may we not believe that there were myriads of 
these holy beings gathered around that place, each ready 
to appear visibly and perform his assigned part? At the 
birth of Jesus, a solitary angel at first appeared in the fields 
of Bethlehem to announce the event to the shepherds ; 
but suddenly there appeared with him a multitude of the 
heavenly hosts (Luke ii. 9-13). And why only one present 
now, and not a multitude? Can we conceive of an event 
which could more intensely engage angelic minds than this 
second incarnation* of the Lord of Glory? 1 Pet. i. 12; 
Job xxxviii. 7. 

Some Harmonists suppose, that Mary and Salome entered 
the sepulchre before any of the other women arrived, and it 





* In Rev. iii. 14, one of the titles the Lord assumes is, (1 apyn ris xricews 
rév Ocdv) “ The beginning of the Creation of God.” Does not his title have 
respect to the new creation spoken of in Rev. xxi. 5; and was not this taking 
to himself the second time the human body thus prepared and glorifying it 
that “ beginning of the New Creation” to which the title alludes? And may 
not Col. i. 15 and 18, also, refer to his glorified humanity? In his divine 
nature he was without beginning. 
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may have been so; we have no express information on the 
question. But as they did not enter the sepulchre until 
there was light enough to see objects within it, at least dimly ; 
they must have lingered about the spot some little time 
before entering, although not the whole (2pépes) period of 
the dawning. During this time, it is not improbable that 
some, though perhaps only a few, of these devoted friends 
of the Lord, joined them. Yet the company spoken of by 
Luke appears to have arrived some time after the first party 
left the sepulchre, although it could not have been very 
long. But not to dwell on conjectures, we pass on to the 
message with which the angel charged these women. 

Matt.. xxviii. 7, “ And going quickly, tell his disciples 
that he is risen from the dead.” 

Mark adds a particular which Matthew omits: “Go tell 
his disciples and Peter.” We find no difficulty in under- 
standing the reason of this special allusion. And how 
deeply must this message have affected Peter’s heart! As 
an old writer says, it was a commission of comfort to all the 
disciples, for all had forsaken him and fled; but especially 
was it such to Peter, who had denied him with an oath. 
What follows in this verse was addressed by the angel to 
the women.* 

** Behold he goeth before (suas) you (not avrevs them) into 
Galilee. There shall ye see ( exeée) him: Lo, I have told 
( umey) you.” 

These allusions of the angel to the promises made by the 
Saviour in his private intercourse with his disciples (Matt. 
xvi. 33; Mark xiv. 28) and to the peculiar sin of Peter, 
give us a glimpse of the intercourse between angels and the 
Saviour and his disciples. Though unseen by material eye, 
they were privileged to follow in his train, witness his 
trials and sufferings, hear his words, and study in him, as 





* Mark xvi. 7, as translated in the E. V., seems inconsistent with this ex- 
planation. But the punctuation of the original text is faulty. We should 
put a period after Peter, and make the rest of the verse a distinct sentence. 
“Go tell his disciples and Peter.” What? That he is risen, that he is 
not here, In other words, “Go tell his disciples and Peter what I have just 
told you. The particle or: like the Hebrew %5 is asseverative, or pleonastic, 
as it often is, e.g. in John vii. 12. Why should the angel charge the women 
to tell the disciples and Peter that Jesus would go before them (viz. the wo- 
men addressed épas) into Galilee ? 
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we may believe, the deep mysteries of God in the work of 
redemption. (1 Pet..i.12; 1 Cor. iv. 9; Matt. iv. 11; 
xxvi. 53; Heb. i. 14.) 

Matt. xxviii. 8. “ And going out quickly (éeabodoas rayd, 
that is from the sepulchre in which they were), they ran 
from the sepulchre with fear and great joy to bring the dis- 
ciples word.* 

Mark’s language is more forcible than Matthew’s. And 
going out quickly they fled from the sepulchre. For 
(zpemes) trembling and (eras) amazement (x) had seized 
them ; neither said they anything to any one (¢.e. while they 
were fleeing from the sepulchre towards the place from 
which they had come), for they were afraid. 

This picture is drawn from life. The narrative bears 
internal marks of its truthfulness. How natural is Mat- 
thew’s expression !—* fear and great joy.” How contrary 
was this news to their expectation! They had come to the 
sepulchre to see it, and to weep there. They had brought 
sweet spices to anoint his dead body. Could anything be 
more contrary to their expectation than what they saw and 
heard? The sepulchre open—an angel its only occupant— 
no dead body there—the linen clothes lying—the napkin in 
a place by itself, and the explicit announcement of the 
angel. A strong ray of hope suddenly falls on their hearts. 
And yet possibly the angelic form they seemed to see, and 
the words they seemed to hear, might be unreal, or in some 
way deceptive. Hence the mixture of emotions. Besides 
the unwonted sight and voice of the angel would naturally 
excite the strong emotions Mark describes, and perhaps 
even restrain for a time the inclination, if not the power, 
to speak. Then again, their hasty exit from the sepulchre, 
their speed, and all of them under the influence of common 
emotions. Certainly unlearned, unpractised writers such as 
Matthew and Mark were, could never have invented a tale 
so true to nature—so life-like. These women having thus 
fled, and the angel perhaps having disappeared, the sepul- 
chre was again solitary. But soon, probably very soon, 
another party of women arrived, whose visit is described 





* To get this sense we put a comma after ray» and another after fdpayor, 
and strike out the comma after peyddns. 
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only by Luke. They were the Galilean women of whom 
he speaks in chap. xxiii. ver. 55, 56. These by themselves 
were a large company, but their number was increased by 
others who joined them. Luke xxiv. 1-3.— These came at 
early dawn, bringing the spices they. had prepared (before the 
Sabbath) and found the stone* rolled away from the sepul- 
chre, and entering, they found not the body of the Lord Jesus.” 

Several circumstances prove conclusively that this was a 
different party from that mentioned by Matthew and Mark. 
To this party two angels appeared, whom Luke describes as 
men in shining garments. They appeared in the posture of 
standing.t The address of the angels was different, nor did 
they charge the women with any message to the disciples. 
The appearance of the angels, though it impressed the 
women with reverential fear, so that they inclined their 
faces towards the earth, yet had no overpowering effect. 
They are not represented as fleeing hastily from the sepul- 
chre, or as speechless through fear. Two objections are 
sometimes made to this view. 

1. It is said that Luke himself mentions (in ver. 10) Mary 
Magdalen, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James 
and (@: Aewai) the rest with them ; and hence it is inferred 
these were the women intended in the first verse. But if 
such were his meaning, why did he not say (vs. 10), It was 
Mary Magdalen, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of 
James, and the rest with them, who went (¢pépev Babies) very 
early to the sepulchre, bearing the spices they had pre- 
pared? And why did he say in the ninth verse, that these 
women, whose visit to the sepulchre he had described, told 
all these things to the eleven, and to the rest, and in the 
very next verse repeat that Mary Magdalen, and Joanna, 
and the other Mary told these things also to the apostles, if 





* rov \.Bov, that stone (optorixws) viz., that stone which Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus had put there, and which the priests and Pharisees had caused 
to be sealed. Yet Luke had not mentioned any thing about this stone before. 
He took it for granted, his reader would readily supply this and other cir- 
cumstances which were generally known. None of the evangelists wrote as 
philosophers or orators write, but as men without culture and erudition, con- 
tent to employ the language of common life. Luke is not an exception to 
this remark. 

+ Gilbert Wakefield says (exéorncav) stood in this place means no more than 
(noav) were. The remark may be critically just, but we think the evangelist 
means to express posture, 
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they were both but one and the same party? The repeti- 
tion on this view would be quite useless. 

What the evangelist intends may be thus stated. In the 
9th verse he says, these women from Galilee, of whom he 
had just spoken, returned from the sepulchre, and told the 
eleven what they had seen. But there were certain other 
females, namely, the Magdalen Mary, and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James, and the other women (a Aca!) 
of their party, who had already been to the apostles before, 
and had told them these things. If this is not the true 
explanation we can perceive no reason for repeating in the 
10th verse what had already been stated in the 9th verse. 

2. Another objection is, that the phrase by which Luke 
denotes the time when these women arrived at the sepul- 
chre, as being at the very earliest dawn—at the first twink- 
ling of grey light, and of course while it was yet dark. In 
this assumption we apprehend lies a mistake, and the one 
which has created the greatest difficulty in harmonizing 
this part of the evangelists. Luke uses, as we have seen, 
a word (3pépes) which denotes the whole period of dawning 
from its earliest appearance till sunrise. To this he adds 
the qualifying word (@aévs) deep; which, while it puts a 
negative upon the supposition that it was the appearance of. 
the first and faintest ray of light, intimates that it was still 
early ; when the dawn was somewhat, though not very far 
advanced.* Whatever difficulty there may be in admitting 





*”Aua 90po may signify at the very first appearance of dawn. [lea 
Sp¥pov means about the dawn of day; it may be a little before or a little 
after the first appearance of light, “Opgovs Badis denotes a time when the 
dawning is still deep; that is, not very far advanced, though not the very 
first appearance of light. As when we say early spring, we do not mean 
the very first moment of spring, but an early portion of that season; so by 
early dawn we do not mean the very first instant of the dawn, but the first 
part of that period. See a note of the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield on Thucyd., book 
IIL, § 112, where he endeavors to show that dp0pev Balius—dav xpwi and 
crorias ert Svons, all refer to the same time, which he expresses by the phrases 
‘peep of day,” “the gray dawn.” He cites most, if not all the places from 
classic authors in which the “expression occurs, and comes to his conclusion 
with some diffidence. Had he not supposed that the three evangelists refer 
to the same party of women, his conclusion from his authorities would pro- 
bably have been different. It is believed that the word @adis, in the com- 
parative or superlative degree, does not occur in connexion with ép8pos, and 
the reason is, that its use in the positive degree is to denote time by com- 
parison. 
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this sense of the expression, there is much more in har- 
monizing the other particulars of the two narratives, and 
certainly it is more reasonable to allow some latitude to a 
general expression of time, such as Luke’s is, than to add 
to or take from the material circumstances in the narrative 
of either of the evangelists. Before we leave this passage, 
we should briefly notice the address of these angels. 

Luke xxiv. 5, 6, 7. “ Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? He is not here, but is risen. Remember how he 
spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, saying, The 
Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, 
and be crucified, and the third day rise again.” 

The force of the original is weakened in this translation. 
“Why seek ye the living one—the ever-living Jehovah 
Jesus—among dead mortals?” The expression reminds us 
of Rev. i. 17,18: “I am the first and the last, the living 
one: I was dead, but behold I live for evermore” (see 
John xiv. 6, v. 26). Here, as before, we observe the only 
proof the angels appeal to is his own word: “ Recollect 
that while yet in Galilee he spake to you [of this very 
event], saying, It behooveth the Son of Man to be deli- 
vered,” &c. How familiarly these holy beings refer to a 
apecial communication the Saviour, foreseeing this very 
visit to the sepulchre, had made to these devoted females 
when perhaps none of his male disciples were present. 
They do not speak as though they were delivering a mes- 
sage with which they had been charged, but as of their own 
motion, reminding them only of what they already knew, 
and could not have forgotten, yet did not believe, as the 
spices they had prepared and brought with them proved. 
We may regard this address as a reproof of their unbelief, 
and its purport may be thus expressed: “ You ought not to 
be surprised at any of these events which afflict you so 
much. While yet in Galilee the Lord told you plainly 
what would befall him on this visit to Jerusalem. He told 
you very expressly, too, that on this very day he would rise 
from the dead. Oh faithless and slow of heart to believe 
his plainest words.” 

We have no means of determining how long this com- 
pany of women remained at the place. They appear to 
have entered the sepulchre immediately upon their arrival. 
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If the dawn had then so far advanced that they could 
clearly distinguish the various objects about them, they 
must liave seen what Peter and John saw a short time 
afterwards. On any supposition, they saw enough to per- 
plex them greatly. At this juncture the angels appeared, 
and explained the cause of what they saw, but could not 
understand. 

The first company of women departed quickly from the 
sepulchre, in great fear, by the very express command of 
the angel (Matt. xxviii. 8; Mark xvi. 8). The second com- 
pany were too much impressed by the unlooked for appear- 
ance of the angels and their address to linger in their 
presence. There was probably a design in these arrange- 
ments, bringing first one company and then another, and 
quickly despatching them to make way for a third. Thus 
proofs were multiplied, and the news was quickly and 
widely spread. However this may be, when Peter and 
John arrived, which could not have been long afterwards, 
they saw no person near. 

While these things were occurring, Mary Magdalen 
found Peter and John, and told them how she went to the 
sepulchre, and what were her fears: “They have taken 
away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know not 
where they have laid him.” What she feared she affirmed 
as a fact, but without evidence. It was her too hasty con- 
elusion fram her finding the sepulchre open. It is probable 
she stated both the fact of the open sepulchre and her con- 
clusion from it. 

John xx. 3, 4. “ Peter therefore (é{aéev) went forth, and 
that other disciple, and came to the sepulchre, and they ran 
both together; and that other disciple did outrun Peter, 
and came first to the sepulchre.” 

The impression Mary’s communication made on the 
minds of these disciples may be gathered from these verses. 
They regarded it as very extraordinary. It impressed them 
very deeply. Had she told them she found the sepulchre 
closed with the stone, and surrounded with a military 
guard, it would have been just what they expected, and 
probably they would have remained unmoved where they 
were. But who could have removed the stone and con- 
veyed away the body? To what place had it been taken ? 
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And what motive could any have for such a desecration, 
especially at that time? By what means, if any, could they 
recover the body, that they might bury it elsewhere, 
beyond the reach of malice? These, or such as these, were 
probably the questions which occupied their hearts and 
thoughts. 

John xx. 5. “And he, stooping down, saw the linen 
clothes lying, yet went he not in.” 

John was eager to see what could be seen, but his timi- 
dity of character prevented him from actually entering. 
How strange! This disciple, who feared not to stand at 
the foot of the cross during the fearful scene of the cruci- 
fixion, had not the courage to enter the sepulchre alone! 

John xx. 6,7. “Then cometh Simon Peter, following 
him, and went into the sepulchre, and seeth the linen 
clothes lie, and the napkin that was about his head not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a 
place by itself.” 

We are struck with the particularity of the narrative, and 
its perfect consistency with the known characters of these 
apostles. Peter, upon reaching the sepulchre, did not 
pause an instant. He entered it to ascertain with certainty 
the minutest facts of the case. How consistent this with 
his ardent, decided character. John, emboldened by 
Peter’s example, 

John xx. 8. “Then went in also, and he saw and be- 
lieved ”— 

What? He saw what Peter had seen, vz. the condition 
of the sepulchre and of the linen clothes and napkin, and 
believed what Mary Magdalen had told him. To this 
interpretation it is objected that he might have believed 
thus much without entering the sepulchre. Hence it is 
inferred by some that he believed something more and 
greater. The particulars he records about the clothes and 
the napkin, and the manner in which they were laid, are 
mentioned as the ground of the conclusion he had formed, 
and which he expresses by the word (eriereveer) believed—a 
word which is commonly used in a religious sense in this 
gospel (ili. 15; x. 26; xix. 385). There is force in these 
considerations. It is to be observed that John here speaks 
for himself only. He does not say anything about Peter’s 
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reasonings or conclusions, nor does he say that either com- 
municated his reflections to the other; but he adds, that 
both he and Peter 

xx. 9. “Until that time (odds) had not understood (ou 
nderav) the Scripture that he must rise from the dead.” 

His meaning, therefore, may be, that reasoning from 
these facts, and recalling our Lord’s repeated declaration, 
that he should rise from the dead on the third day, light 
began to break upon his mind, and he soon came to the 
true conclusion, while Peter may have remained ignorant 
of the true solution until the Lord actually appeared to 
him. These disciples, being left to their own conjectures, 
may have reasoned differently. No interpreting angel 
appeared to them, and the thought of his resurrection 
might occur to one and not to the other as a possible solu- 
tion of the strange occurrence. While they lingered about 
the solitary spot, Mary Magdalen returned, but whether 
any inquiries or communications passed between her and 
them we are not informed. Not a word is recorded as 
having been uttered by either Peter or John while they 
were there. All we know is, that having seen what they 
could, 

John xx. 10, 12. “They went away again to their respec- 
tive homes, while Mary stood without at the sepulchre 
weeping; and, as she wept, she stooped down and looked 
into the sepulchre, and seeth two angels in white sitting, 
the one at the head and the other at the feet where the 
body of Jesus had lain.” 

It was the strong affection and deep sorrow of Mary 
which detained her thus alone at the sepulchre. Yet she 
did not venture to enter it, as Peter and John had done. 
Perhaps she designed to do so,* and would have done so, 
had she not when stooping down discovered the angels 
within, whom she took to be men. 

Do we inquire whether these angels were in the sepul- 
chre while Peter and John were there, unperceived? Or 
did they enter it after these disciples had departed, without 





* The words rapéxvev es 76 pnpetoy may signify, she stooped towards the 
sepulchre to enter into it. The words and looked in our translation, are not 
in the original. 
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being seen by Mary? Were they the same angels that had 
appeared before, or others? These questions we cannot 
answer; yet we may learn from the narrative, however 
explained, something of the extraordinary powers with 
which these holy beings are gifted, and how they can minis- 
ter unseen to the heirs of salvation while yet on the earth. 

We do not reflect as we ought what numbers of them 
may move daily in the paths of human activity, wholly 
unperceived by us, or, if perceived, regarded as these were 
by Mary (1 Cor. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 2; Luke xv. 10; Matt. 
xviii. 10; Rom viii. 38; 1 Tim. v. 21). During the present 
dispensation, we are clearly taught, they fulfil a most 
important ministry (Heb. i. 14), which in the world to come 
will be supplied by the glorified saints, whose service may 
then be performed for the most part as unperceived as the 
ministry ,of the angels is now (Heb. ii. 5; Luke xx. 36; 
Rev. v. 10). 

John xx. 13. “They say unto her, Woman, why weepest 
thou ?” 

Why should they ask such a question? Did they not 
know why she wept? Did they not purpose to reply to 
her, but were prevented by the unexpected appearance of 
the Lord himself? Or were they conscious of his presence 
before? Or was their question designed merely to soften 
her surprise, or to invest the occurrence with the appear- 
ance of human life? Or do angels sympathize in the sor- 
rows of God’s people, and administer consolation by silent 
suggestion, and, when permitted, by audible speech ? 

John xx. 13. “She saith unto them, Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.” 

This answer shows how ignorant this devoted disciple 
was of her Lord’s exalted character, and of the real object 
and end of his ministry. It shows us too, how completely 
his divine nature was concealed in his human, or, perhaps 
we should say, how truly and perfectly he was a man. 
Mary thought of him only as a deceased human friend, 
whose lifeless, helpless corpse had been removed from its 
resting-place by rude hands; perhaps by his enemies. In 
the fulness of her heart she had come early to the sepulchre 
to embalm his beloved remains, and preserve them from 
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early corruption. Her grief was that she was deprived of 
this mournful service. Had she thought of his resurrection 
to life could she have wept? Could she have inquired about 
where his body was concealed? How improbable it is, then, 
that Mary and all those who shared in her disappointment 
(Luke xxiv. 21) could have agreed together to circulate a 
report of his resurrection! (Matt. xxiv. 64). We observe 
that Mary replies to the inquiry of the angels with compo- 
sure; at least without fear of them. She supposed them, 
in fact, to be men, not reflecting that they could not have en- 
tered the sepulchre if they were such, without her knowledge. 

3ut the women to whom the angels appeared before, 
were very differently impressed ; they made no reply, but 
fled affrighted and speechless from the place (Matt. xxviii. 
5,8: Mark xvi. 6-8). Why this difference? We suppose 
it was because the Lord designed to show himself to his 
disciples, and make her the first human witness of his 
resurrection. Another reason may be found, perhaps, in 
the typical office which Mary fulfilled at that time, 
which will be explained hereafter. For these purposes it 
was necessary that her mind should not be discomposed by 
fear or by any such strong emotions as would disqualify 
her for tranquil and exact observation. 

John xx. 14. “ And when she had thus said, she turned 
herself back, and saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it 
was Jesus.” 

Naturally would Mary withdraw from the sepulchre on 
seeing two men within it. If her purpose was, when she 
stooped, to enter it, she would postpone it until the men (as 
she took them to be) had withdrawn. She turned, perhaps, 
with the intention of retiring (till they should withdraw) to 
some place out of view. Some commentators understand 
the words (errpaégn iss ra oxirw) of the evangelist as signifying 
that she left the sepulchre, and was on her way returning 
to the city. We see no cccasion for this interpretation. 
The narrative, which is very circumstantial, seems rather to 
imply, that at the instant of rising from her stooping pos- 
ture, and averting her face from the sepulchre, she saw the 
Lord standing near her, as it were, before the door of the 
sepulchre, within her reach, and in the view, perhaps, of 
the persons within the sepulchre. 
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John xx. 15. “ Jesus said unto her: Woman, why weep- 
est thou ?” 

The first of these inquiries is the same as that just before 
made by the angels. Yet neither question was put for 
information, but rather as a proof to Mary of the reality of 
his bodily presence. It is not necessary to say that he 
needed not that she should tell him why she wept, or whom 
she sought. His voice, his appearance, and perhaps the 
place, suggested to her that he was the gardener, and she 
replied, in continuation of her answer to the angels, which 
she took it for granted he had heard. 

John xx. 15. “If thow hast borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.” 

“ And if thou (art the person who) bore Adm (that is his 
dead body) hence,” &c. This language is perfectly natural, 
and just such as would be suggested by the circumstances ; 
and so was the grief which lavished itself on the inanimate 
remains of her departed friend. Yet these did not consti- 
tute the Lord’s person, Luke xxiii. 43. But how remote 
from her mind—we repeat—was the thought of his resur- 
rection from the dead! We cannot account for Mary’s 
mistake, but by supposing that our Lord’s address to her— 
his appearance, voice, and manner, were perfectly in keeping 
with one who might be supposed to have the care of the 
garden, though it is not necessary to suppose that he bore 
about his person any badge or indication of that employ- 
ment. The place where he appeared, and his familiar de- 
meanor gave rise, perhaps, to the conjecture. Here we 
may remark, that a perfect power over the external form 
appears to be a distinguishing attribute of spiritual natures. 
We have seen examples of it in the angels,who appeared 
on this eventful morning, and we now have another exam- 
ple of it in the person of Jesus.* 





* We have sometimes thought our Lord tacitly alluded to this power in 
his discourse on the Mount (Matt. vi. 25, 27; Luke xii. 22, 27), “Take no 
thought for your life,” “nor yet for your body,” for which of you (pepipvws 
though earnestly and anxiously desiring it,) can add one cubit to his stature ;” 
—as if he had said, Why bestow so much care and anxiety upon such frail 
and imperfect structures as your mortal bodies are, which are so little under 
the control of your spiritual and nobler natures? Seek rather an entrance 
into the kingdom of God, which flesh and blood cannot inherit, where you 
will be endowed with immortal and glorious bodies which will be so perfectly 
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John xx. 16. “Jesus saith unto her Mary: She turned 
herself and said unto him Rabboni, which is to say Master,” 
—rather “my master”—“ it is my master.”* 

On seeing the angels within the sepulchre, Mary turned 
from it, and in so doing she perceived Jesus, obliquely—or 
as we may say—over her shoulder. In this half-averted 
posture he first addressed her and she replied. But upon 
hearing her name pronounced (¢7ga@siva) turning yet more, 
so as to survey his person, instantly she recognised him. 
How great was her surprise! One word was all that she 
said, or could say. Her highest hope and most intense 
desire, at that very moment, was to find the dead body of 
her friend. The bitterness of her grief she had just vented 
in his ear whom she sought for as dead. She had found 
him, not dead, as she hoped, but alive, which she had not 
thought of as possible. 

Some commentators suppose that our Lord at first as- 
sumed the tones of a strange voice, but afterwards changed 
them to his own. We suppose that it was through his 
power over the mind and spirit of Mary that he made him- 
self known to her. Her conviction of the reality of his pre- 
sence and of the identity of his person appears to have been 
instantly full and perfect, just as it was eight days after- 
wards in the case of Thomas (ver. 28). This power is an 
attribute with which he will endow the renewed nature of 
all his people when they shall be changed into his like- 
ness. 

Although Mary uttered only one word at this interview, 
yet it is supposed she approached him as if to touch his 
person, or that she fell at his feet, as if to embrace them, 
which gave occasion to the first part of our Lord’s reply, 
“Touch me not.” Why should he forbid her to touch him 
unless she were attempting to doso? We might admit the 





subject to your spiritual natures that you will have power, simply by taking 
thought, to assume any form and stature, and appear and disappear in any 
part of the universe, as the service of God may require. 

* 53° Rabban Princeps was the highest title of a Jewish teacher. Bux- 
torf (see the word in his Lex. Talmud. fol. col. 2176), says: “Titulus summa 
dignitatis cirea tempora nati Christi, ortus in Hillelis filiis qui principatum 
gesserunt, in populo Israelis per ducentos circiter annos, Septem tantum 
hoc titulo appellati fuere qui preter doctrinam et prudentiam etiam fuerunt 
DR "D) principes et hujus status respectu appellati fuere singuli Rabban.” 
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conjecture as plausible, or at least as harmless, were it not 
made the ground of interpreting the rest of the sentence. 
If the sense of the passage depended upon such an action 
of Mary, we cannot suppose it would have been passed 
over in silence. We prefer to consider the record, as de- 
signed to convey important instruction to the church (2 
Tim. iii. 16), rather than to denote a fugitive circumstance 
personal to Mary and her fellow disciples. 

John xx."17. “Jesus saith unto her (uj sev ewrev) touch 
me not, for I have not yet ascended to my Father (ste yap 
ava Bihan mds Tov mati pa pov), 

Most commentators say, this is a very dark and difficult 
passage, and some say it is the most difficult in the history 
of the resurrection ; yet it would be impossible to find a 
passage more easily to be understood, if we take the words 
in their literal sense. It is only when we adopt the com- 
mon prejudice of a single ascension at the end of forty 
days that we feel obliged to depart from the plain sense of 
the words, “ Touch me not, because I have not yet ascended 
to my Father,”—implying, that if he had ascended, she 
might touch his person. The difficulty is to reconcile this 
sense with the fact that a short time afterwards he allowed 
the women whom he met returning from the sepulchre to 
the city to hold him by the feet. Yet the common belief 
is, he had not ascended at that time, and did not ascend 
until he had given his disciples many infallible proofs of his 
resurrection, by means of the touch, as well as the senses of 
sight and hearing (Luke xxiv. 39; John xx. 25; Actsi.3; 
x. 41). 

This difficulty is generally got rid of by rejecting the 
literal sense and substituting another which the words do 
not naturally bear. Thus: Cling not to me: spend no more 
time with me in joyful gratulations: For [ am not going to 
ascend immediately: Non statim ascendo—adhue versor in 
terris. You will have many opportunities of seeing me 
again. Therefore, go now to my brethren without delay, and 
tell them (é»afairw) that I shall ascend, depart (that is, after 
40 days) to my Father and your Father; to my God and 
your God. 

This paraphrase converts the perfect and present tenses of 
évapeww into the future, and assigns to (awreua:) the word 
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touch, a sense which it does not elsewhere bear.* It 
is remarkable how very generally the commentators agree 
in rejecting the literal sense. Yet we believe the literal 
sense, as expressed in the authorized English version, gives 
the true reason of the prohibition ; “ because I have not yet 
ascended to my Father.” 

The High Priest under the Levitical economy was a type 
of Christ. He only, of all the priests, went into the holiest 
place once a year, and then not without blood. Levit. xvi. 
3; Exod. xxx. 10; Heb ix. 7,12. No person was per- 
mitted to be with him in the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tiont on the great day of expiation. Preparatory to the 
solemnities of that day, the High Priest was removed from 
his house and family during seven days, lest he might con- 
tract a defilement which would disqualify him for the solemn 
occasion. On the day of atonement, he purified himself 
with water, before he entered on his duties (Lev. xvi. 4) ; 
and one reason why no person was permitted to be with 
him in the tabernacle at that time was, (it is probable) to 
prevent the possibility of ceremonial or actual pollution, by 
even the slightest touch of any of the people on whose 
behalf he was acting. 

Now the whole of this ceremonial was typical of the 
sacrificial work of the Lord Jesus; and when he appeared 
to Mary, he was, so to speak, midway in the act of making 
that atonement which the Levitical ceremonial, and the 
High Priest prefigured. He, the priest and the victim, 
had been slain—his blood shed, but he had not yet entered 
the Holy place (Heb, ix. 11, 12), that is, the Upper Sanc- 
tuary of which the earthly was a type—or, using his own 





* See Canne, Brown, Blaney, Scott, Townsend, Chandler. Clark, Diodati, 
Jansenius, Bengel, Lamy, Chemnitz, Gottfried Less., Glassius, Vigerus de 
Idiom. Gr. L. And, for the use of &rropa in the New-Testament, see Matt. 
Vili, 3,15; ix. 20, 21,29; xiv. 36; xvii.7; xx. 34. Mark i. 41; iii. 10; 
v. 27, 28, 30, 31; vi. 56 ; vii. 88; viii. 22. Luke v.13; vi. 19; vii. 14, 39; 
viii. 44, 45, 46, 47; xviii. 15; xxii. 51. Gottf. Less. cites Luke xviii. 15 and 
1 John v. 18 to prove that izroya: may signify to embrace or take violent 
hold of. But such constructions are not only unnecessary in those places but 
very harsh. 

+ Some have suggested the expression, “tent of meeting” that is between 
God and man, instead of Tabernacle of the Congregation. See Exod. xxix. 
42, 43; xxv. 8 Rev. xxi. 3. 
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words—he had not yet ascended to the Father, but at that 
very moment was on the point of doing so. No person, 
therefore, could intercept or even touch his person at that 
time. Hence, as we suppose, the prohibition, “ Touch me 
not.” The type must be fulfilled in all points, and in this 
as well as others. 

But why, it may be inquired, did he thus show himself to 
Mary and to her only? Why was not John or Peter or 
Mary, his mother, favored with this first view of his risen 
person? Or what necessity was there, that he should ap- 
pear to any of his disciples before his ascension? It is dif- 
ficult, perhaps quite impossible, to answer such questions 
with confidence, except by saying, that such was his sove- 
reign pleasure. Yet, if we may be allowed to conjecture, 
there was a typical necessity for the selection of some per- 
son, and a typical propriety or exigency was fulfilled by the 
selection of this female. Our Lord was manifested in the 
flesh, that he might destroy the works of the devil. 1 John 
iii. 8. This woman is spoken of in Luke viii. 2, as having 
been, in a peculiar manner, the victim of Satanic power, 
whom the Lord had not only delivered from cruel bondage, 
but had made an eminent example of his grace. It is 
remarkable that the evangelists, in speaking of her always 
for some cause, distinguish her from the rest. Thus Luke, 
in the place just cited (viii. 2), mentions several females, but 
Mary Magdalen only by name. Matthew xxvii. 56, men- 
tions many others, but Mary Magdalen, and Mary the mo- 
ther of James and Joses, only by name. So Luke xxiv. 
10,—though he names two others, mentions Mary Magda- 
len first. No cause is assigned for the distinction, yet it is 
evident it was made and recognised during our Lord’s 
ministry, and with his approval. It is confirmatory of this 
view, that he should appear first of al! to her upon the 
morning of his resurrection, although so many other females 
had been at the sepulchre: and the question to be resolved 
is, why was this last, this crowning distinction conferred 
upon her? 

She was a fit representative (as Barabbas was) of those 
whom the Lord came to redeem. But with this further dis- 
tinction—-Barabbas was the representative of those still in 
bondage to Satan ; but Mary, of those delivered therefrom 
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through the Divine power and grace of the Saviour. In 
other words: She was chosen to represent, as it were, at the 
altar of the great atonement, the true Israel, or the elect 
people of God; who, like her, will all be delivered from the 
bondage of Satan and transformed, while living in the 
flesh, into his friends and followers: although, like her, they 
will still be impure and their touch defiling, by reason of 
tlieir sinful natures, until their bodies shall be transformed 
by his Almighty power into conformity with his likeness. 

But why should he exhibit himself to such a representa- 
tive, before he entered the sanctuary above? This is ano- 
ther question equally difficult to resolve. Yet may we not 
suggest, that as the people of Israel during the Levitical 
economy and the tabernacle service, stood assembled with- 
out the outer tabernacle, and the high priest was not alto- 
gether hidden from their view, until he entered within 
(xaramiracue) the inner veil; so Mary was brought to this 
place at the moment of the passing of our great high Priest 
within the veil (i.e. his ascension to the Father), that she 
might, in this respect also, fulfil the import of the typical 
tabernacle service. 

Having thus exhibited himself to Mary Magdalen first 
of all, as Mark xvi. 9, expressly informs us, he gave her 
a message to his brethren, quite different from that he soon 
afterwards gave the women returning from the sepulchre. 
Matt. xxviii. 10. 

John xx. 17. “Go to my brethren, and say to them, I 
ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 
God.” 

To the company of women he said nothing of his ascen- 
sion to the Father, but simply, “Go tell my brethren, that 
they go into Galilee, there shall they see me.” If his 
ascension to the Father were to follow his appearance in 
Galilee,why send this message to them before going thither ? 
Why send it at all? Why did he not communicate it to them 
in person? If he were not to ascend till after forty days, 
he would have frequent opportunities of communicating 
this fact to them. We submit to the judgment of the reader 
whether this message should not be explained by John xvi. 
28; xiii. 315 xiv. 2, 3,12,28; xvi. 5, 7, and similar pas- 
sages. In his farewell discourse, he had assured them o* his 
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speedy departure from the world to the Father, and ex- 
plained to them, as far as they were capable of understand- 
ing him, the great benefits which this event would bring 
them. He now sends them word by Mary, that he was on 
the point of executing that purpose. Hence, when they 
should afterwards see him in Galilee, or elsewhere, they 
were to regard him, not as an inhabitant of the earth, but 
as come again to them from the Father, and who would at 
length come to receive them to himself to abide for ever with 
him. John xiv. 2,3; xvi. 16. In accordance with this 
idea, he spoke of himself in his first interview with the apos- 
tles the same evening, as being no longer with them in his 
earthly relations—as of one belonging to another world. 
Luke xxiv. 44. This gracious message, then, served to denote 
the moment at which his earthly ministry was completed, 
just as the rending of the veil denoted the end of the Levi- 
tical economy. Accordingly, we suppose that having given 
it, the Lord instantly disappeared from the view of Mary 
and appeared in the presence of the Father. The evange- 
list does not expressly say so,—nor was it necessary, if the 
design were such as we have supposed ; because it might be 
left to be inferred by the reader. 





* Chancellor D’Aguesseau, born at Limoges, France, Nov. 27th, 1668, one 
of the most illustrious men of the age in which he lived, makes the following 
reflections on this passage. ‘Un Dieu se faisant homme, a fait les hommes 
Dieux. I s'est abaissé vers nous pour nous elever jusqu’a lui et etablir par 
la,—toute proportion gardée,—une espéce d’egalité entre lui et nous, (See 
Note on John xvii. 20-24, in Vol. iii., p. 97 to 100, where this idea is deve- 
loped). C'est pour cela, que dans le méme endroit il appelle les apdtres ses 
fréres—propter quam causam non confunditur eos fratres vocare (Heb. ii.,11.) 
dit St. Paul. Il accomplit ainsi et dés ce moment la prophétie de David. 
Narrabo nomen tuum fratribus meis. Y a-t-il rien de plus consolant pour 
les Chretiens, que d’apprendre qu’ils ont un méme Dieu et un méme pére 
que Jesus-Christ, et qu’ils sont ses fréres: C’est un effet de la bonté 
extréme et toute divine du fils de Dieu d’appeller ainsi, dans J’etat 
de sa puissance ceux méme, qui l’avoient abandonné dans les jours 
de son humiliation et de ses souffrances. Les Divines Ecritures, retentis- 
sent par tout de cette verité consolante St. Paul nous fait souvenir dans toutes 
ses epitres, non seulement que nous sommes les heritiers d’un Dieu vivant 
dans le ciel afin de mepriser les choses de la terre, mais encore, que nous som- 
mes les co-heritiers d’ un Dieu mort en croix afin de ne pas refuser de mourir 
avec lui sur la notre. Ipse epiritus testimonium reddit spiritui nostro quod 
sumus filii Dei. Si autem filii et heeredes ; haredes quidem Dei, coheredes autem 
Christi. Quelle religion, quelle philosophie a jamais enseigné une doctrine, si 
sublime, si glorieuse, si precieuse pour l’homme.” 
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John xx. 18. “ Mary Magdalen came (went) and told the 
disciples that she had seen the Lord and he had spoken 
these things unto her.” 

It does not appear that Mary met with any of her female 
companions after she left them early in the morning at the 
sepulchre to go in search of John and Peter. It is not pro- 
bable she remained long at the sepulchre after the Lord dis- 
appeared from her view. Peter and John had left the 
place not long before, and perhaps were still on their way 
returning to their homes. It would be natural to suppose 
that she hastened as she did before in search of them, to 
communicate the joyful news and correct the false impres- 
sion she had made by her too hasty conjecture; which, 
nevertheless, had been confirmed by their own observations. 
Whether she overtook them, or where or to whom she 
first delivered the Saviour’s message, we are not informed. 
We have reason to suppose, however, that Cleopas and his 
companions had not heard it when they set out for Emmaus: 
for they spoke only of the appearance of the angels to the 
other women (Luke xxiv. 22, 23). Hence we infer that the 
Lord’s appearance to Mary was not known to them, nor 
generally known so early as the appearance of the angels 
to the women of whom Luke speaks, although it might have 
been known to Peter and John even before they heard of 
the appearance of the angels. For the evangelists abridge 
all these various communications into general expressions, 
without noticing the particulars. We are at liberty there- 
fore to apply them as other circumstances require. 

We cannot leave this passage without saying that not- 
withstanding the indefiniteness of this portion of John’s 
gospel in respect to some particulars, there is an air of 
truthfulness about it, that cannot escape the observation of 
any one accustomed to consider and weigh the probabilities 
of history. We,feel that the narrative cannot be a fiction— 
it is so circumstantial, so natural, even life-like: so consist- 
ent in all its parts, so consonant with the characters of these 
three disciples, that we want no higher or clearer internal 
marks of truth. Read verses 3 and 4—6 and 8; how 
minute the particulars. Again: Read verses 5 and 6; how 
consistent with what we know of the characters of Peter 
and John. Nowread verses 14 and 15; what more natural ? 

VOL. X.—NO. I. 6 
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The two apostles saw nothing either of the angels or of the 
Lord. This is confessed. The solitary witness of this won- 
der was a lone woman, whose excited feelings or heated 
imagination sceptics would say misledher. Yet they name 
her as the witness! Would a deceiver thus write? We 
think it quite impossible. 

Mark, to whom we now turn, is a little more particular 
in some respects than John, although his account also is very 
general. He says: 

Mark xvi. 10, 11. “She,” Mary Magdalen, “ went and 
told them that had been with him, as they mourned and 
wept, and they when they heard that he was alive and had 
been seen by her, believed not.” 

If we turn to Luke xxiv. 10, we observe that he joins 
Mary Magdalen with Joanna and Mary the mother of 
James, and other women as the bearers of this news, without 
distinction of times or places. His object was, as has been 
observed, to say once for all, and in general terms, that the 
apostles received information of the occurrences at the sepul- 
chre from the women. He does not therefore contradict 
John or Mark.* 

It is not probable, Mark intends to include among the 
number of persons he refers to, the women who had been 
at the sepulchre and had seen the angels and heard from 
them of the Lord’s resurrection. These would not be likely 
to discredit Mary’s words: besides, the unmingled sorrow 
in which Mary found those of whom he speaks, shows that 
they had not yet received any intimation of the joyful 
event. It is probable, therefore, that Mark does not include 
Peter or John in the number. But if (as we have supposed 
probable) Mary hastened first after Peter and John and 
told them, and afterwards others, we see why John should 





* Some commentators suppose that Luke should be understood as saying, 
that Mary Magdalen and her company conveyed the information before the 
other women ; at least that some one of them did so, to some of the apostles. 
Hence they translate the aorist edcyov ver. 10, as a pluperfect, and the whole 
verse somewhat in this way: “But there were others who had already told 
these things to the apostles, namely, Mary Magdalen, Joanna, Mary the 
mother of James, and other women who were with them.” That is to say, 
these women had conveyed the information they possessed to the apostles, 
or some of them, before those Galilean women, spoken of in the preceding con- 
text, returned from the sepulchre to the city. See note on Matt. xxviii. 2. | 
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not add as Mark does, “ they believed not,” because it is pro- 
bable John did believe, or if not, that both he and Peter 
were prepared by what they had seen, to give credit to her 
words. Accordingly on hearing this second communication 
of Mary, as we suppose, 

Luke xxiv. 12. “ Peter arose and ran” again “ to the 
sepulchre, and stooping down he beheld the linen clothes 
laid by themselves” as he had seen them before, “ and 
departed wondering in himself at that which was come to 
pass.” 

Some commentators suppose that Luke here refers to the 
visit which Peter made to the sepulchre in company with 
John (John xx. 3). Others maintain that Peter made two 
visits to the sepulchre that morning,—the first in company 
with John and the other alone. The question cannot be 
determined with certainty. We incline to the latter opi- 
nion.* 

On this assumption, we conclude that Luke refers to the 
visit of Peter which was generally best known, and that 
John writing at a later period, and intending to supplement 
Luke, relates an earlier visit, when he was Peter’s com- 
panion. From what we know of Peter’s character, there is 
nothing incredible in the supposition that Mary’s account of 
the appearance of the Lord to her should determine him 
instantly to make a second visit. It was just like him to do 
so. We add; it is not improbable that the Lord appeared 
to Peter on this second visit, either when he was alone at 
the sepulchre or on his return from it. When should we 
anticipate such a gracious manifestation to Peter alone, if not 
onsuch an occasion? Luke, it is true, does not mention the 
fact in connexion with the visit of which he speaks.t The 





* Some regard this verse in Luke, as an interpolation made from John’s 
gospel. They say it is not contained in some of the most authoritative MSS. 
The language is similar, and looks, it is said, as though’ it had been copied 
from John. But there is nothing incredible in the fact that similar words 
should be employed to express the same ideas, nor in the supposition that 
Peter made two visits. Besides no part of the commonly received text ought 
to be rejected except upon the most convincing evidence of spuriousness, 

+ We notice a similar omission in Luke i. 20. He there, tells us only that 
Zacharias was punished for his incredulity with dumbness. And yet it is plain 
from verse 62 that he was deprived of hearing also: a fact brought in inciden- 
tally, out of place, to complete the narrative. The English reader, however 
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interview was secret and mysterious, and the Holy Spirit has 
cast a veil overit. Only incidentally it is mentioned, as an 
isolated fact, by Luke and Paul. [Luke xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. 
xv. 5.] 

The Lord having appeared to Mary Magdalen, appeared 
again soon after to Mary the mother of James and her com- 
panions, on their return to the city. It is probable both 
were proceeding to the city at the same time, though not 
in company; and, if we follow the order ot Luke’s narra- 
tive, both came to the apostles before Peter arose to make 
his second visit to the sepulchre. As some harmonists 
suppose, however, Mary Magdalen first came to the apos- 
tles, or some of them; then the Galilean women of whom 
Luke speaks arrived; and soon after them, Mary the mo- 
ther of James and her party. We return now to 

Matt. xxviii. 9, 10. “And as they [that is, Mary the 
mother of James and her companions] went to tell his dis- 
ciples, behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they 
came and held him by the feet and worshipped him. Then 
said Jesus unto them: Be not afraid. Go tell my brethren 
that they go into Galilee. There shall they see me.” 

According to Mark, the angel whom they had seen at the 
sepulchre bade them tell the same thing to the disciples, 
and particularly to Peter (Mark xvi. 7). 

This especial reference to Peter, if the message were 
given to him at the time we have supposed, would natu- 
rally embolden as well as encourage him to seek an inter- 
view with the Lord, even before going to Galilee. But 
without dwelling on this point, which cannot be determined 
on with certainty, we pass to notice how entirely the man- 
ner and address of the Saviour dispelled the fears of these 
women, and the full and confident belief they had of the 


reality of his person. How different were the emotions of 


the apostles, when (on the evening of that day, shortly after 
the return of Cleopas and his companion from Emmaus) 
Jesus appeared in their midst (Luke xxiv. 36, 37, 41). We 





should be informed that the word [xaos] translated speechless in ver. 22, pro- 
perly signifies deaf as well as dumb ; so that this supplementary fact is sup- 
plied earlier than would be supposed from our translation. This is an 
instance in which Luther and the translators of the authorized version have 
been unduly influenced by the Latin Vulgate, which renders cwoos by mutus. 
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account for the difference by the manner in which he made 
his appearance. In the case of these women he approached 
them as a stranger might who chanced to be walking the 
same way. By his salutation simply he makes himself per- 
fectly known to them. They fall at his feet, worshipping, 
and embraced them, which he now permits. They feel no 
doubt of the reality and the identity of his person. He 
gives them no other proof, and disappears from their view, 
but how soon, or in what manner, as in the case of his 
appearance to Mary, we are not informed. 

We have already remarked upon the difference between 
the messages he sent to his brethren by Mary Magdalen 
and by these women: the one related to his ascension to 
the Father, the other to his appearance in Galilee. Why 
did he not send the same message to his brethren by these 
women as he had by Mary Magdalen? The reason we sug- 
gest is, that he had in the mean time ascended to the 
Father, and fulfilled the typical import of the entering of 
the High Priest within the veil (see note on John xx. 
17). 

It is commonly taken for granted that our Lord’s first 
ascension into heaven was that particularly described in 
Acts i. 9, after having been seen by his disciples forty days. 
Yet on the evening of the day he arose he spoke of himself 
as no longer a proper inhabitant of the earth in his human 
person (Luke xxiv. 44). Nor can it be denied that he 
appeared and disappeared, from time to time, under such 
circumstances as were wholly new and strange, and in no 
way agreeable to the state of his body and behavior while 
he was truly and properly an inhabitant of the earth. 
Hence we may infer that he was during that period ordi- 
narily an inhabitant of the heavenly world. During the 
ancient economy, though not then incarnate, he frequently 
appeared, as the Angel Jehovah, in a visible form, to patri- 
archs and other holy men; much in the same way he 
appeared during these forty days to his disciples. And 
why should his ascension be delayed for the purpose of 
exhihiting his risen body to his disciples? (Acts x. 40, 41). 
Why could he not appear to them from heaven as he after- 
wards did to Paul? Is there any text which proves that 
his risen body was locally confined to the earth during all 
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this time? The question can be resolved only by the testi- 
mony of the sacred writers. 

We have already considered the reason why our Lord 
forbade Mary to touch his person. As it seems to us, the 
words of our Lord are not intelligible except upon the sup- 
position that he then was about to ascend to the Father, 
which Paul explains (Heb. ix. 24) ascending into heaven 
itself. But whether this means that he ascended far above 
all heavens (Eph. iv. 10), or that he passed through all 
heavens (Heb. iv. 14), or that he ascended higher than the 
heavens (Heb. vii. 14), are questions into which we need 
not inquire. We know not where the place denoted by 
the Saviour’s words may be, nor do we suppose that the 
proper interpretation of them depends upon any such con- 
siderations. 

Yet it is probable that inadequate and even low concep- 
tions of the Saviour’s power, have had a determining influ- 
ence upon commentators in interpreting these words, 
Insensibly we are influenced by the idea of difficulty and 
distance, as though it would require effort and time for the 
risen Saviour to ascend to and return from the Father. 
Such impressions are erroneous, and would not be enter- 
tained a moment if we could conceive adequately of the 
attributes with which our Lord invested his risen human 
body. We know that it is the most wonderful, the most 
perfect work of his almighty power and infinite skill—the 
tabernacle of his omnipotence. It is neither unreasonable 
nor unscriptural to believe, that he who gave to the light 
its velocity, and to the lightning its power, would impart 
to his risen and regenerated human body, power transcend- 
ing immeasurably all the powers of created natures, so as 
to make it the fit instrument of his infinite purposes. To 
him the universe, vast beyond our conceptions as it is, lies 
open to his view, and is accessible at his will. Its remotest 
extremes are to him like adjacent apartments in the 
Father’s house (John xiv. 2; Heb. iii. 4; John xvi. 28; 
iii. 13; Prov. xxx. 4). Who that believes in the divine 
nature of the Lord Jesus can doubt his power to appear at 
any moment in any part of the universe he governs. To 
ascend to the Father, to enter into the upper sanctuary, 
within the veil, into heaven itself, required of him, not 
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effort, not time, but only the will to do it. To return from 
thence to the women, as they were going from the sepul- 
chre to the city, was no more to him than to pass from the 
garden of Joseph to the place where he met them (see 
Journal, vol. vii., 569, 573). We now proceed to another 
testimony, recorded only by Matthew; we mean the testi- 
mony of the watch, or military guard, to the high priests. 

About the time the first party of women returned, or, it 
may be, while they were on their way, 

Matt. xxviii. 11. “Some of the watch going into the city, 
showed to the high priests all things that were done.” 

How many persons composed the watch we are not 
informed; nor do we know how many of their number 
went to the high priests. The evangelist’s words would be 
made good if only those of the watch went who were in 
command. They went only to the chief priests, Annas and 
Caiaphas (probably to the palace), and communicated to 
them the things which had occurred. At what time they 
went is not stated, but we may reasonably infer that it was 
after sunrise. Where the watch remained during the 
interval is an inquiry which we cannot resolve. These 
minute particulars are not important, and for that reason 
have not been recorded. Nor do we know the especial 
matter of their communication. While, on the one hand, 
the terrors of the scene had bereft them of the power 
of minute observation, they were by the same cause most 
thoroughly convinced of the presence of divine power, and 
able to exculpate themselves from all blame. The emer- 
gency required prompt action. Accordingly, 

Matt. xxviii. 12-14. “They, viz. the high priests, assem- 
bled with the elders, and having consulted together, gave 
the soldiers large money.” 

The body which was thus convened, composed the San- 
hedrim or Council of Seventy, established by Moses. The 
same body is referred to in Matt. xxvi. 5.* It is not impro- 
bable the soldiers repeated before the assembled council the 





* The word (cvvayGévres) assembled may be construed in connexion with 
the word (riwis) some of the watch. The original is somewhat indefinite, 
and indeed is not grammatically exact, yet such as an uncultivated writer 
would very naturally employ. 
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account they had given to the chief priests, and were then 
dismissed to allow an opportunity for private consultation. 
Obviously, the measure proposed, in order to be effectual, 
must have embraced all the soldiers employed on that duty ; 
otherwise, no concert in their falsehood could have been 
expected, nor any sufficient inducement to suppress the 
truth. Yet the details of this proceeding are wholly omit- 
ted. We only know the result of their consultation and the 
measures they adopted. 

Matt. xxviii. 18. “Saying: say ye his disciples came by 
night and stole him while we slept.” 

“Say ye”—to whom ?—to Pilate the governor? The se- 
verity of the military discipline of the Romans renders the 
supposition exceedingly improbable. We can scarcely be- 
lieve the soldiers would voluntarily say to their commander 
that they slept on their post and allowed the body to be 
stolen, which they had been set to guard. Even if Pilate 
did not regard the service as an important one, he would, 
nevertheless, regard their neglect of it a serious breach of 
duty, severely punishable. The meaning of the priests, as 
we infer from the two verses following, was that the soldiers 
should give this out to the people—the Jewish public at 
Jerusalem. But how? By a direct and bold avowal of 
their own delinquency? Sueh an avowal, perhaps, would 
not have accomplished the object so certainly as an indirect 
method. They were rather to hint it from time to time as 
opportunity occurred, so as to give occasion of suspicion 
against themselves rather than to be open self-accusers. In 
this way a rumor among the people would be excited, which 
might come to the hearing of Pilate. The artfulness of the 
priests consisted (in the judgment of some commentators) 
not so much in the invention of the falsehood as in their 
contrivance for its diffusion; while others, not perceiving 
this, find nothing but a gross inconsistency in the report it- 
self, which stamps it as a palpable falsehood. ‘“ Did the 
soldiers sleep? How then could they know the disciples 
stole the body? Did they see the disciples take it away ? 
How then could they be asleep ?” 

Such an interpretation greatly underrates the malicious 
ingenuity of the members of the Sanhedrim ; so much so, as 
to reflect upon the credibility of the evangelist. We can- 
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not easily believe, that these astute, crafty men, after having 
resolved to propagate a falsehood as the only means of ex- 
tricating themselves from discredit with the people, would 
contrive one palpably contradictory in itself. Probably the 
priests and elders in secret council, resolved to fall back on 
the suggestion they made to Pilate, as the reason why he 
should order a guard to be stationed at the sepulchre (Matt. 
xxvii. 63, 64), and pretend that what they feared had been 
realized, notwithstanding the precaution Pilate had adopted. 
In this way they complimented their own sagacity, as well 
as maintained consistency. Not being there themselves, 
they could not be supposed to know of their own know- 
ledge, whether it was through the wilful connivance or ne- 
gligence of the guard that the mischief happened, but they in- 
sisted no doubt, that in one or the other way it must have hap- 
pened; the latter supposition might be admitted as the most 
charitable. As for a dead man coming to life, and coming 
out of a sepulchre so securely closed—the idea is prepos- 
terous! This, or something of this tenor, the priests would 
very probably say. Then, to guard against any contradic- 
tory statement from the soldiers, they bribed them to let the 
affair take the course suggested, rather favoring it by inuen- 
does and a suppression of the truth. Thus arranged, the 
rulers on the one hand might say, “ What we foresaw and 
forewarned the governor against, and earnestly besought 
him to prevent, notwithstanding all our pains, actually oc- 
curred. His disciples came by night and stole the body 
away: a thing which could not have happened if the guard 
had been faithful. How it happened they best know. The 
most charitable supposition is, that they fell asleep, and the 
disciples, watching their opportunity, opened the sepulchre 
and purloined the body.” 

The soldiers played their part in the deception, as we may 
suppose, by not denying, but by ambiguous conduct, rather 
confirming the bold assertions of the priests and rulers. How 
easy, how natural was it for them to say, confidentially to 
some friend, that not supposing any person would dare to 
come to a place thus guarded at the dead hour of the night, 
and believing that the apprehension of any attempt to steal 
the body was quite preposterous, they were not so watch- 
ful as perhaps they ought to have been; and, in fact, that 
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drowsiness might have overtaken them while each depend- 
ed on the vigilance of the others, and while they were in 
that condition the disciples might have taken the body 
without their knowing it. An explanation of this sort,made 
in confidence, would almost certainly be repeated, with ad- 
ditions at each repetition, till it would pass from mouth to 
mouth among the common people asa positive fact. It re- 
quires but little observation of human nature, to perceive 
how an effect of this kind could be accomplished. The ten- 
dency of the popular mind to exaggerate and falsify even 
true accounts is proverbial. To this natural disposition or 
vice of the human heart the priests and rulers appealed (as 
we suppose), substantially, if not circumstantially, in the way 
suggested, in order to extricate themselves from the serious 
difficulty in which the truth would have involved them. 
The contrivance answered the purpose, for the time, of par- 
rying the shock which the unvarnished truth would have 
made on the public. Yet, if we reflect but a little on the 
circumstances, the extreme improbability, if not impossibi- 
lity of the report, will be apparent. How improbable it 
is that all the soldiers (were there only three of them) 
should have been asleep at the same time, and so profoundly 
that neither of them should have been awakened by the 
noise made by the rolling away of the large stone—the 
bringing forth of the body after liberating it from the ban- 
dages, in which it was wrapped up! Again, only a few 
hours before, all the disciples had fled through fear, glad to 
escape with their lives. They convened secretly with closed 
doors, as companions in sorrow and misfortune, but so far as 
we know, for no other reason. They had given up all hope 
in Jesus as Messiah. They had even embalmed his body to 
preserve it a little while from corruption, and others, not 
knowing that it had been done, prepared spices, and came to 
the sepulchre to do it. 

Again, if we contrast the conduct of the apostles and that 
of their rulers during the three days just closed, with their 
conduct, respectively, on the day of Pentecost and the days 
following it, we shall find it quite impossible to give credit 
to such a report, even fora moment. For then these timid 
disciples came boldly before the people in the temple, at Je- 
rusalem, and in the face of the rulers preached the resurrec- 
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tion of Jesus. They boldly charged them with the murder 
of Jesus, the Holy One, and the Just, and the Prince of 
life. No attempt was made by the priests and rulers to 
disprove their assertion. On the contrary, thousands of the 
common people, and a great many priests, fully believed 
the fact, and joined the apostles. To this proof we shall 
return hereafter. 

Matt. xxviii. 14. “ And if this shall come to the gover- 
nor’s ears, we will persuade him and secure you.” 

This promise was in addition to the gift of money. It 
proves that the soldiers were rather to conceal the matter 
from the governor than to declare it to him. There were 
chances that the governor would not hear it, for he com- 
monly resided at Ceesarea Palestina; and if he should not 
hear it, they would be safe ; but if the rumor should reach 
him, then they promise to persuade, or win him over to 
their side. What means they intended to employ they do 
not say. It is not to be supposed they would beso unwise as 
to tell the soldiers in plain terms, that they would (wees 
apyvpiw vel xpnuert) bribe him, which was no doubt their pur- 
pose. They knew the character of Pilate. He is represent- 
ed by contemporary authors as most unjust, avaricious, and 
venal. He had committed innumerable robberies and other 
acts of flagrant injustice. With him, everything was ac- 
counted right which was profitable to his purse. Nothing 
could be easier than to persuade such a judge and secure 
the soldiers against his displeasure. 

Matt. xxviii. 15. “So they,” the soldiers, “ took the mo- 
ney and did as they were taught; and this saying is com- 
monly reported among the Jews until this day.” 

This evangelist wrote his gospel, it is probable, about the 
year A.p. 41. 

Until that time, the report was common among the un- 
believing Jews of Palestine. He gives us no reason to sup- 
pose that Pilate, or the Romans, or any Gentile nation ever 
gave credit to it. On the contrary, if we may believe Jus- 
tin Martyr (Apol. IL), Tertullian (Apol. cap. v. 21), and 
Eusebius (Lib. IT. cap. ii.), Pilate wrote to Tiberius such an 
account of the life and miracles of the Lord Jesus Christ 
that he was willing to have the Senate decree divine honors 
tohim. Eusebius intimates that Pilate spoke of his resur- 
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rection and ascension. But the unbelieving Jews took 
great pains to spread and perpetuate this false report 
among their own people, as is proved by the writings of 
their Rabbins. The evangelist does not inform us, in ex- 
press terms, what account the assembled priests and elders 
agreed upon in their meeting, but only upon what they de- 
sired the soldiers to say. We have conjectured that they 
fell back upon the suspicion they expressed to Pilate, which 
they may have moulded into the story contained in a very 
blasphemous book called Zoledoth Jeschu,* the absurdity 
of which, as it seems to those who have the New Testa- 
ment, appears from the fact that it ascribes the theft of the 
Lord’s body to Judas Iscariot, who told it to one of their 
sages, and by that means they discovered the body, after it 
had been stolen, under the bed of a river or stream where 
it had been secreted. 

But even this story tends to establish the truth of Mat- 
thew’s narrative ; for it admits the fact that the sepulchre, 
after having been thus secured, was found empty. Yet it 
was quite impossible for the friends of Jesus to purloin the 
body, for the reasons already suggested. How, then, can 
we account for the admitted fact except as the evangelist 
does? And if he arose from the dead, what more probable 
than that the rulers—his enemies—to save their credit with 
the people, should invent such a fable. We now return to 
the other appearances of the Lord on this eventful day. 
Turning to Mark we find, 

Mark xvi. 12, “ that after” his appearance to Mary “ he 
appeared in another form (ev érépa mop$n) unto two of them 
as they walked and went into the country.” 

This is a very brief and general account of an appear- 
ance which Luke records more at length, which we shall 
next notice. By another form, Mark means a form differ- 
ent from that in which he appeared to Mary, or in a form 
different from that he bore during his personal ministry. 
Mark leaves us to infer that these two recognised him, be- 





* The principal part, if not the whole of this book, is transcribed into 
Eisenmenger’s Entdechtes Judenthum (see vol. i. p. 189), and translated into 
German. It is also published in Wagenseil’s Tela Ignea Satane. It is said 
the Jews have the custom to read this book in their houses on Christmas eve, 
in order to dishonor Christ and teach their children to blaspheme. 
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cause, he says, they went and told it to the residue. But 
he does not tell us when or how, or what passed between 
them, nor to what place they were going. Some commen- 
tators suppose the change in his appearance arose from the 
change of his dress; that there was, in fact, no change in 
his person. Others inquire whether his dress was not vision- 
ary, and if not, how, when, or where he procured it? whe- 
ther he created it, or received it from an angel? whether it 
was the dress he wore before he suffered? Such inquiries 
cannot be waved by the text, nor would they shed light 
on the way of salvation if they could. In connexion with 
this text we now turn to 

Luke xxiv. 13. “ Andj behold two of them went that 
same day to a village called Emmaus, which was from Je- 
rusalem about three-score furlongs.” 

Luke here supplies us with some particulars which Mark 
passed over. Cleopas, he says, was one of the two disci- 
ples, and the place in the country they were going to was 
Emmaus, a village about seven and a half or eight miles 
distant from Jerusalem, situated, as is supposed, at the 
north-west, say, about three hours’ walk from the city. 

Luke xxiv. 14, 16. “ And they talked together of all 
these things which had happened, and it came to pass, 
while they communed and reasoned, Jesus himself drew 
near and went with them, but their eyes were holden that 
they should not know him.” 

This is the first appearance of the Lord mentioned by 
Luke, being the same as the second mentioned by Mark. 
It was probably the fourth. Cleopas, it is supposed, was 
otherwise called Alpheus. He was the husband of Mary, 
the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus, and the father of 
James the less (Matt. x. 3; Luke vi. 15; John xix. 25), 
and of Joseph or Joses. His wife, consequently, was that 
other Mary who accompanied Mary Magdalen early in the 
morning to the sepulchre (Matt. xxviii. 1; xxvii. 56, 61). 
We have seen that on her return from the sepulchre the 
Lord appeared to her and her companion, and permitted 
them to embrace his feet. It is probable, therefore, that 
Cleopas left Jerusalem for Emmaus before Mary his wife 
returned to the city from the sepulchre, or at least before 
he met with her. He shared deeply in the attachment 
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which she bore to the Saviour. His countenance (ver. 17) 
showed his sadness, and his conversation the burden of his 
heart (ver. 14). Had he felt otherwise, it is not probable 
he would have been thus favored. 

The topics of their conversation, we may safely infer, 
were those enumerated in verses 19-24: Jesus of Nazareth, 
the greatest of the prophets; the sin and folly of the 
priests and rulers in procuring his crucifixion ; their own 
disappointed hopes; the startling report of the women who 
were early at the sepulchre; the confirmation of it in part 
by some of their male companions. What themes! 

While they were communing and reasoning, Jesus drew 
near, in the guise of a stranger, and walked along with 
them. Mark, we have seen, intimates that his form was 
changed. Luke intimates that an effect was produced upon 
their vision. Both amount to the same thing, for both 
describe the cause from the effect, which might be pro- 
duced by the divine power in many ways, but in what way 
could not be known except by revelation, which in this 
matter appears to have been withheld, as not important or 
not proper to be known. But do we inquire why on this 
occasion, and to these disciples only, he exhibited himself 
in this manner, and why he designedly kept up their illu- 
sion until he disappeared from their view? Without 
attempting directly to answer these questions, let us advert 
to the effect accomplished by these means. If we read the 
whole passage (vs. 15-32), we perceive, that from the 
instant of his joining them, during the whole journey, 
until he disappeared from them, they were perfectly at ease 
with him as with an equal. Indeed, Cleopas at first seems 
to assume some superiority, or, at least, he seems to be 
conscious of having the advantage by his superior know- 
ledge of current events. “Art thou only a stranger in 
Jerusalem and yet dost not know the things that have 
come to pass there in these days?” This remark implies a 
degree of surprise that any person should be so ignorant 
as to ask the question he was replying to, even if he were 
only a stranger in Jerusalem. 

Luke xxiv. 19. “ And he said unto them, What things ?” 

Such a question following upon the remark of Cleopas 
Would not only leave undisturbed his impression of his own 
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superior information, but call forth a statement of the sub- 
jecis upon which the Lord desired to instruct them. Ap- 
proaching them, then, in this way, he invested the interview 
with the drapery of common life, kept their minds tranquil 
and open to the instruction he intended to impart. Con- 
tinuing with them through the greater part of the way (as 
we may infer from ver. 27 that he did), he gave them indu- 
bitable proofs of the reality of his human person, which 
were still further confirmed at the end of their journey 
by his partaking of food with them, and afterwards by his 
closing the interview with an act he had often performed in 
their presence, which instantly reminded them of his per- 
son. Was it possible for them, after such an interview, 
under such circumstances, so long continued and with such 
proofs as they must have had during this long walk of his 
human bodily presence, to doubt whether he was truly a 
man having flesh and bones, or a mere spirit? Their 
astonishment came after the designed impression had been 
made, and could not invalidate the previous conviction of 
the reality of his bodily presence. The effect of a sudden, 
unlooked for, miraculous appearance would have been very 
different, as we shall see hereafter. 

Luke xxiv. 19. “And they said unto him, Concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in word 
and deed before God and all the people.” 

Cleopas answered the first question, and perhaps this 
question also. The answer, however, is ascribed to both; 
but, whichever of the two spoke, the record is historically 
exact.* 

Luke xxiv. 20, 21. “ And how the chief priests and our 
rulers delivered him to be condemned to death, and have 
crucified him. But we trusted that it had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel. And besides all this, to-day 
is the third day since these things were done.” 





* While they speak of the Lord Jesus with the greatest respect, it is 
remarkable that they do not give him the higher title which he claimed— 
Son of God. Perhaps they thought it not expedient to allude to such a sub- 
jeet in conversation with one whom they took to be a stranger; or perhaps 
their own views of his divine nature were not, at that time, clearly defined. 
We observe also a common Hebrew circumlocution, to express the superla- 
tive degree: “ A prophet mighty before God,” means a most mighty prophet, 
the greatest of the prophets, See other examples in Gen. vi.11; x. 9 
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Observe the mixture of feeling, perhaps we should say, 
the disturbed or unsettled judgment of these attached disci- 
ples. Evidently they did not know what to think about 
these unlooked for events. While they held firmly to the 
belief that he was not only a true prophet, but the greatest 
of the prophets that had appeared, he was not in other 
respects what they took him to be. During his ministry 
they were confident he was the promised Messiah, whose 
mission and office would be the redemption of Israel. But 
in this they supposed they were mistaken; and this expec- 
tation, however cherished, was cut off, so they thought, by 
an ignominious death. These things seemed to prove, that 
although he was a true and a very great prophet, yet he 
was not the Messiah, the Redeemer of Israel. Conse- 
quently, the national hope was still longer to be deferred, 
and Israel must yet remain (how long they knew not) in 
bondage to their enemies. But this was not all: 

Luke xxiv. 22, 23. “ Certain women also of our company 
made us astonished who were early* at the sepulchre. 
And when they found not his body, they came saying that 
they had also seen a vision of angels, who said that he was 
alive.” 

We learn from ver. 11 how the report affected them. It 
was too incredible to be seriously considered. So, at least, 
some of the apostles thought; yet not all of them. 

Luke xxiv. 24. “ For certain of them which were with 
us went to the sepulchre, and found it even so as the women 
had said, but him they saw not.” 

That is, they found the stone rolled away—the sepulchre 
open—the body gone, but they saw nothing more. How 
could all these things be reconciled? How could he be the 
greatest of the prophets, and yet not the Messiah? How 
could he be the Messiah and yet be rejected by the chief 





* OpOpros or opOp.vos, from opOpos (see ver. 1). T'evépevar dpOpcar is one of those 
beautiful classic expressions which we every now and then find in the New 
Testament in close connexion with the peculiar idioms of Hellenistic Greek ; 
as in this verse, where em with the accusative is used for xpos prope, near by; 
and in the next verse érraciav ayyéwy ewpaxtva:, which is a Hebrew pleonasm 
(see Glassius) ; andin general we may say of the gospels and apostolical writ- 
ings, that the nature of the subjects of which their authors treat, and the 
state of mind in which they write, often beget the most lofty conceptions, 
and rhetorical figures not unworthy of the most polished writers. 
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priests and rulers, and even put to death with the consent, 
nay, upon the demand of his own people (John xii. 34) ? 
Impossible! And then again, how could he die and be 
laid in the sepulchre until the third day, and after that 
come to life again? And were that possible, how could it 
prove him to be the Messiah, the Redeemer of Israel? To 
these difficulties, especially the last, our Lord addressed 
himself. 

Here we pause for the present; first suggesting to the 
reader, for his consideration, the question “ In what respects 
were the views of these devoted and faithful disciples of 
the office and work of Christ erroneous or defective ?” 
That they were so in some respects is evident from the 
two following verses, but that their error consisted simply 
or chiefly in their expecting the restoration of Israel to the 
land of the covenant, and their deliverance from their 
bondage to the nations, as many commentators suppose, is 
by no means clear. 

Puno. 





Arr. Il].—Mutuer’s Beartne or Grotoay on Natura 
AND RevEALED RE icion. 


Tur Trstrwony or THE Rocks: or, Geology in its Bearings 
on the Two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By 
Hugh Miller. With Memorials of the Death and Cha- 
racter of the Author. Boston: Gould & Lincoln; New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 1857. 


Tue high expectations that have been entertained of this 
work, as a fresh and important contribution to the subject 
of which it treats, prove to have been quite unauthorized. 
It answers neither to the demands of the theme, nor the 
reputation of the author. It is not indeed a new work, but 
consists mainly of lectures that were delivered several 
years since, and contributes no new facts or principles to 
the science; and, though largely controversial, clears up 
none of the difficulties with which the theory Mr. Miller 
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maintains is embarrassed. Instead of presenting original, 
scientific, and far-reaching views, bespeaking a strong grasp 
of the subject, a thorough understanding of its principles, 
and a just estimate of the facts which it professes to solve, 
it is superficial and undemonstrative ; and reveals a very in- 
adequate appreciation both of the scheme which he main- 
tains and the views which he opposes—omitting some of 
the most important questions he should have discussed ; 
failing to establish the conclusion he deduces from the 
facts which he recites; attempting to reconcile his specu- 
lations with the Sacred History by hypotheses that are 
groundless and subversive of the divine word ; and resort- 
ing to expedients to confute and discredit those who dissent 
from his doctrines that bear the stamp of prejudice and 
resentment rather than of candor. 

His failure, however, to produce an attractive and useful 
work is not the fault of the theme. There are few topics 
that present a wider field for original, ingenious, and in- 
structive discussion, or on which an able treatise would be 
more acceptable to a large class of readers. Had he fairly 
grappled with the questions that demand investigation, and 
treated them in a proper spirit, even though he had given 
his advocacy, as he has, to the cause of error, he would 
have secured the respectful regard of the public, and might 
at least have contributed something to bring the contro- 
versy to a quicker determination. Is speculative geology, 
as its advocates claim, a demonstrative science? Are the 
theories that are generally held, respecting the origin and 
formation of the strata, founded on facts, and in harmony 
with the laws of nature? Is the conclusion drawn from 
those theories respecting the age of the world legitimate ? 
Is geology entitled to the influence its advocates claim for 
it in the interpretation of the scriptural history of the crea- 
tion and deluge? Are the methods by which geologists 
attempt to reconcile that history with their doctrines legiti- 
mate? Can they give satisfactory answers to the objec- 
tions that are alleged against their theory? These and 
other questions that are in debate between the two par- 
ties are of the utmost interest, and demand a thorough, 
impartial, and scientific investigation. They are not to be 
evaded. They are not to be determined by assumptions, 
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conjectures, or hypotheses. They are not to be settled by 
declamation. Had they been handled by Mr. Miller with 
candor and ability, we should have welcomed his discussion, 
though he had maintained views from which we dissent. 

But unfortunately he had neither the knowledge nor the 
temper which the task requires. His volume presents the 
most decided evidence that he was not master of the sub- 
ject. He appears not to have been aware of the real basis 
on which his own scheme rests. Of some of the most fun- 
damental and formidable objections to it he seems not to 
have caught a glimpse; and he had no comprehension of 
the principles on which its truth or falsehood is to be deter- 
mined. He brought to the subject narrow and prejudiced 
views, far too much self-confidence, and a disposition to 
disgrace his opponents by caricature and ridicule, instead 
of meeting them with fair arguments; and the result is a 
work that impairs instead of sustaining his reputation, and 
discredits in place of subserving the cause he attempted to 
advocate. 

I. He indicates, thus, a radical misapprehension of the 
subject, in the representation which he makes that specula- 
tive geology is a science. He says :— 


“T must be allowed to add that geology Is Now A SCIENCE ; 
and that individuals unacquainted with it in its character as 
such, place themselves in positions greatly more perilous than 
they seem to think, when they enter on the field of argument 
with men who have for many years made it a subject of special 
study."—P. 355. 


He speaks of it in like manner throughout his volume as 
a science; meaning by the term, not merely a system of 
ascertained facts respecting the nature and condition of the 
strata, but of facts of which the eauses are known and the 
laws by which they wrought their effects, so that the con- 
clusions drawn from those causes and laws are of a demon- 
strative character ; like the deductions in astronomy from 
the gravitating and projectile forces, and the laws that 
govern bodies moving under their agency. Among these 
deductions he places the great age which he ascribes to the 
earth. He says :— 
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“Tt is a truth as certain as the existence of a southern hemi- 
sphere, or the motion of the earth round both its own axis and 
the great solar centre, that untold ages ere man had sinned or 
suffered, the animal creation exhibited exactly its present state 
of war.”—P. 103. 


And he regards that conclusion as. founded directly on 
the strata themselves. He everywhere assumes and im- 
plies that the fact that the strata are of the depth that they 
are, that they consist of such elements as they do, and that 
they imbed such species and masses of vegetable and ani- 
mal relics, demonstrates that such immeasurable periods, 
as he maintains, were employed in their formation. The 
strata themselves, however, are not the ground of the infer- 
ence geologists draw respecting the vast age of the earth. 
They do not determine, nor furnish the means of determin- 
ing, the length of the period that was occupied in their 
deposition. That depended on the sources from which 
their materials were drawn; the energy of the agents by 
which they were transported to the places of their depo- 
sition; the extent of the areas on which those agents acted 
at the same time; the frequency and length of the periods 
of their activity ; and other conditions of which the strata 
themselves present no exact measure. The inference of 
the great age of the earth accordingly is deduced by geolo- 
gists, not from the strata themselves, but from an hypothesis 
respecting the forces and processes by which they were 
formed: and that hypothesis is, that their materials were 
derived by disintegration from granite mountains and plains 
of previous continents and islands, and that the agents by 
which they were disintegrated and transported to the places 
of their deposition were those identically in kind, and the 
scale and energy of their action, by which somewhat simi- 
lar effects are now wrought by rains, rivers, floods, and the 
tides and currents of the sea. And grant them that hypo- 
thesis, and their deduction of the vast age of the world is 
legitimate. But that postulate is in all its parts gratuitously 
assumed. It is a mere hypothesis that there were such gra- 
nite continents. No proof is alleged or can be that they ever 
had a being. If it be supposed that such continents existed, 
there is no proof or probability that the materials of the 
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strata were derived from them. Instead, it is demonstrable, 
as we showed on a former occasion, that the disintegrating 
agents that are now in activity,—heat, moisture, frost, 
floods, could never have reduced such continents to dust 
and sand, on such a scale as to furnish the materials of the 
strata; and that rivers and floods could never have borne 
their detritus to the ocean; nor tides and currents diffused it 
over the wide areas which the strata occupy. No such 
effects are now wrought by those agents. They are totally 
inadequate to their production. The recent soundings of 
the Atlantic along the line of the projected telegraph do 
not indicate that any deposits are forming there of mud, 
sand, and gravel borne from the shores of the continent at 
the west, from which a vast body of water descends to the 
ocean, near the point where that line strikes the shore; or 
from Great Britain, France, Portugal, Spain, or Africa. 
The supposition that the earthy matter borne down by the 
rivers of Canada and New England is spread over the 
bottom of the Atlantic at the distance of 500 to 1000 miles, 
is as contradictory to fact, and as absurd as it were to suppose 
that the sands of the Niger are deposited there. Their mud 
and sand fall at their mouths, and chiefly in the narrow cir- 
cuit within which their waters are distinguishable from those 
of the ocean. The deposits of great rivers, such as the 
Orinoco, the Mississippi, and the Nile, seldom extend over 
fifty to one hundred miles from the shore. 

The inference accordingly deduced by geologists of the 
great age of the world, is not founded on the strata them- 
selves, considered simply as they are, but on a mere hypo- 
thesis respecting the agents and processes by which they 
were formed, and an hypothesis devised for the very pur- 
pose of accounting for their construction. Instead of being 
founded on the facts of the strata, it is founded on facts 
that are purely supposititious, and lie altogether out of the 
sphere of practical and demonstrative geology. Neither 
that inference, nor any of the hypothetical postulates on 
which it rests, which constitute the main elements of specu- 
lative geology, has any title to be regarded as a scientific 
truth. Such deductions from gratuitous and false assump- 
tions can be of no higher authority than the postulates from 
which they are drawn. 
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The process by which they reach the conclusion that the 
earth is of a vast age is a fallacy; as, in the premise from 
which they reason, they assume the point on which the 
question, whether their inference respecting the world’s 
age is just or not, turns ; namely, that the agents and forces 
by which the modifications that have taken place in the 
earth’s crust were wrought, were the same in kind, energy, 
and the rapidity with which they produced their effects, as 
those that are now working somewhat similar changes in 
the earth’s surface. Expressed syllogistically, their argu- 
ment is the following :— 

The forces that are now producing changes in the earth’s 
surface are those in nature, energy, and rapidity of action 
by which all the great modifications of the earth’s crust in 
former ages were wrought. But very long periods are now 
required by these forees—hundreds and thousands of years— 
to accomplish very slight changes of the rocks, the strata, 
the course of rivers, &c. Therefore, immense periods, a 
round of uncounted years, myriads and millions of ages, were 
occupied in the formation of the strata, the elevation and 
erosion of the continents, and the vast series of changes 
through which the mineral, vegetable, and animal worlds 
have passed. 

The point on which the whole question turns,—the nature 
and energy of the causes by which the strata were formed, 
and the rapidity with which they wrought their effects—is 
thus taken for granted, and made the premise from which 
the vast age of the world is inferred. 

Not a syllable is uttered in proof of its truth. The only 
evidences, accordingly, that are alleged to verify the infer- 
ence, are the changes that have been wrought on the earth’s 
crust. Geologists point to the depth, variety, and extent of 
the strata, the vegetable and animal relics that are en- 
tombed in them, the vast masses of granite and other rocks 
that have been elevated from the depths of the earth in 
continents and mountains, and the erosions, denudations, 
and other changes that have been wrought on their surface, 
and say: These changes are immense—and wrought as 
they were at the slow rate at which similar changes are 
now taking place, they must have been the work of vast 
periods; infinite ages must have been occupied in their 
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accomplishment. But such a mode of arguing is altogether 
unscientific, and leads to the most false and absurd conclu- 
sions. On the same principle it may be proved that many 
of the living tenants of the globe have subsisted here through 
along tract of ages. Let the rate, for example, at which 
men increase in height after reaching maturity, be taken as 
the measure of their growth at all other periods, and it will 
result that all who have reached near their full height are 
thousands of years old. Here, for instance, is a person 
whose height is seventy-two inches and a half, and his age 
seventy-five years; but he was six feet in height when he 
entered his twenty-first year; he has grown, therefore, but 
a half inch during the last fifty-five years. Let that then 
be assumed as the rate at which his preceding growth had 
taken place; and it results that seven thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty years must have passed, ere he reached 
the height of six feet, and that his whole life is seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-five years. And as what is 
true of the first twenty years of his life, must be true of 
other persons who have reached maturity, it results that all 
who have attained, or nearly attained, their full height, 
must have lived through five, six, or seven thousand years. 

In like manner the willow waving its branches near my 
window, that was planted one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and had reached the height of one hundred feet, when 
it completed its hundredth year, has added but a single inch 
to its height from that time. If that then is taken as the 
rate of its preceding growth, it results that its life has 
extended through the vast period of sixty thousand and fifty 
years; and soof other trees. And this result is as scientific 
and unanswerable as the conclusion of geologists is respect- 
ing the immense age of the earth. The principle of the 
argument is the same; and if the conclusion in regard to 
the earth is deduced according to the “strictest rules of the 
Baconian philosophy,” so also is the like conclusion in regard 
to the age of human beings, trees, and other living tenants 
of the globe. 

That this, however, is the shadowy basis on which the 
whole fabric of speculative geology rests, Mr. Miller appears 
to have been entirely unaware! He had the fullest impres- 
sion that his theoretical system was built on an indisputable 
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foundation of fact, and regarded his deduction of the age of 
the world as drawn from the real facts of his observation, 
instead of the supposititious facts of the hypothesis by which 
he attempts to account for his facts of observation? And 
this shows that he was not master of his subject; that he 
had never thoroughly scanned the principles on which he 
proceeded ; that he was misled by fallacies, and employed 
himself in imposing them on his readers. 

II. His theory that the globe was in a state of fusion at 
the formation of the primary rocks, is equally unscientific, 
and at war with the laws of matter. He says :— 


“During the Azoic period, ere life appears to have begun on 
our planet, the temperature of the earth’s crust seems to have been 
so high, that the strata, at first deposited apparently in water, 
passed into a semi-fluid state, became strangely waved and con- 
torted, and assumed in its composition a highly crystalline cha- 
racter. Such is peculiarly the case with the fundamental or 
gneiss deposits of the period. In the over-lying mica-schist there 
is still much of contortion and disturbance ; whereas, the clay- 
slate, which lies over all, gives evidence in its more mechanical 
texture and the regularity of its strata, that a gradual refrigera- 
tion of the general mass had been taking place, and that the 
close of the Azoic period was comparatively quiet and cool. 
Let us suppose that during the earlier part of this period of 
excessive heat, the waters of the ocean had stood at the boiling 
point even at the surface, and much higher in the profounder 
depths, and farther, that the half-molten crust of the earth 
stretched out over a molten abyss, was so thin that it could not 
support, save for a short time, after some convulsion, even a 
small island above the sea level. What, in such circumstances, 
would be the aspect of the scene, optically exhibited; from some 
point in space elevated a few hundred yards over the sea? It 
would be simply a blank, in which the intensest glow of fire 
would fail to be seen at afew yards distance. An inconsiderable 
escape of steam from the safety-valve of a railway engine forms 
so thick a screen, that as it lingers for a moment in passing 
opposite the carriage windows, the passengers fail to discern 
through it the landscape beyond. A continuous stratum of steam, 
then, that attained to the height of even our present atmosphere, 
would wrap up the earth in a darkness gross and palpable as 
that of Egypt of old,—a darkness through which even a single 
ray of light would fail to penetrate. And beneath this thick 
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canopy the unseen deep would literally ‘boil as a pot,’ wildly 
tempested from below ; while from time to time more deeply 
seated convulsions would upheave sudden to the surface vast 
tracts of semi-molten rocks, soon again to disappear, and from 
which waves of bulk enormous would roll outwards to meet in 
wild conflict with the giant waves of other convulsions, or 
to return to hiss and sputter against the intensely heated and fast 
foundering mass, whose violent upheaval had first elevated and 
sent them abroad. Such would be the probable state of things 
during the times of the earlier gneiss and mica-schist deposits,— 
times buried deep in that chaotic night or evening, which must 
have continued to exist for mayhap many ages after that begin- 
ning of things in which God created the heavens and the earth, 
and which preceded the, first day.”—Pp. 196, 197. 


As this supposition that the globe was at that period in a 
state of fusion, is a consequence of the hypothesis entertained 
by a class of geologists that the earth was created in a state 
of intense fusion, or else in a state of gas from its excessive 
heat, from which it passed by refrigeration into a molten 
ocean, Mr. Miller here indicates that he held that hypo- 
thesis: and he assumed accordingly, as the passage shows, 
that the interior of the earth continued molten, and that it 
was owing to great evolutions of heat in its depths, and to 
violent expansions and fluctuations that were consequent on 
them, that “ vast tracts of semi-molten rocks ” were upthrown 
to the surface; that continents and mountains were at 
length raised into the atmosphere; and the solid crust 
environing the burning deep, which as he supposed is still 
within, is now sometimes shaken by earthquakes, and cur- 
rents of liquid lava are driven out by volcanoes on to the 
surface; and his whole theory of the formation of the strata, 
and the age of the earth, rests on that hypothesis as its basis. 
But that hypothesis is altogether unscientific. In the first 
place, it is contrary to the laws of matter. The fusion of 
matter by heat is not a natural, but an artificial state, or 
the consequence of chemical action. There is no such thing 
known as the fusion of a mineral or any other substance, 
except as the consequence of combustion, or the chemical 
action of one substance on another that previously existed 
in a different state. The supposition, accordingly, of the 
creation of matter in a state of fusion, is as contradictory to 
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nature and as absurd, as the supposition would be of the crea- 
tion of results of gravity without gravity itself, or anything 
else that exists only as the effect of a specific cause, the pre- 
cedence and action of which are indispensable conditions to 
the existence of that effect. 

Next, it implies that there was then an immeasurably 
greater amount of combustible elements in the matter of the 
globe, and of heat, than now belongs to it. There is not the 
slightest reason to believe that there is a hundred thou- 
sandth part of the inflammable matter in the globe, if it 
were all kindled, that would be necessary to reduce the 
whole of its mineral mass to a state of fusion. The propor- 
tion of matter that, like sulphur, carbon, and oxygen, is 
capable of easy combustion, and developing such a mea- 
sure of heat as to melt incombustible matter, such as the 
rocky masses of the mountains, is, as far as is known, very 
small. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the amount 
of heat, latent and developed, at the creation of the earth, 
was essentially greater than now belongs to it, which is 
undoubtedly small compared to what would be requisite to 
the fusion of its whole mass. The supposition, therefore, 
that those elements existed originally in so much greater 
proportions than they now do, is wholly unauthorized and 
unscientific. To build on it is not to build upon real, but 
upon supposititious facts ; to erect not a scientific structure, 
but a mere fabric of fancy. 

But, in the third place, it is equally contradictory to the 
laws of chemical action and heat, to suppose, that if the 
earth had been in the state of fusion which he imagines, it 
could have given birth to the effects which he ascribes to 
it. He assumes that the globe, when in a state of the most 
intense fusion, would still contain in its depths immense 
quantities of inflammable matter, capable of yet higher 
degrees of combustion, of giving out fresh quantities of 
heat, and of expanding by that means the burning ocean 
surrounding it, and throwing vast masses of the semi- 
molten rock on the surface into islands, continents, and 
mountains. But no such half-inflamed matter, no such 
undeveloped forces, could exist in the depths of such a 
world. If it were created in the form of gas—because of the 
immense quantity of heat called into being with it—and it 
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passed from that to a molten state, there plainly could be 
no part of it that, on assuming a molten form, could be sus- 
ceptible of a higher measure of heat than it then had, and 
continue im its molten state. On passing from a gaseous to 
a molten state, it would of necessity, at the moment of its 
transition to the latter, contain the largest amount of 
developed heat that was consistent with its passing from 
the shape of gas into that condition. It would contain no 
matter that was not at the highest possible point of fusion ; 
and none, therefore, capable of any such further chemical 
action on itself as to give rise to the development of fresh 
measures of heat, or the evolution of fresh quantities of gas, 
and thereby throw the ocean into commotion, and break its 
rocky crust into fragments, or raise it into continents and 
islands. And so at every subsequent stage of its cooling. 
From the nature of the process, no elements would at any 
time exist in the depths of the earth capable, by a sponta- 
neous action on each other, of rising to a more active com- 
bustion, or developing a higher measure of heat, and 
thereby creating expansions and commotions. The forces of 
the several elements would of necessity continue in an equi- 
librium with each other, and the ocean remain through all 
its depths in a dead calm, with the exception of the move- 
ments occasioned by the descent of solidified masses from 
the surface to the centre; for the solidification would begin 
there—not at the surface. As the particles at the surface 
that assumed a solid shape, and the masses formed by 
them, would, by the closer approach of their parts, be rela- 
tively heavier than the molten lava occupying equal space, 
they would instantly descend, and drive the hotter fluid to 
the top, till at length the temperature at the centre became 
lower than at any point between that and the surface, and 
the matter there assumed a solid form. 

Mr. Miller’s assumption, therefore, that inflammable 
matter like sulphur, carbon, or oxygen, would exist in the 
depths of such a molten world, that had not undergone 
combustion, and capable therefore of fresh inflammation, and 
the evolution of vast sums of heat, gas, and vapors, that 
would shake the surface with earthquakes, throw up islands 
and continents, and vent themselves in volcanoes, is wholly 
unscientific, and against the laws of matter; and, if admit- 
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ted, would confute, instead of sustaining, his theory of the 
formation of the strata. For if the earth had been created 
in such a gaseous or molten state as he supposes, no ele- 
ments could ever have existed in its depths to generate a 
fresh combustion ; and no heat, gases, or vapors, have ever 
been evolved there to throw the mass into agitation, and 
raise the surface into islands and continents. There could 
have been no inequalities of any moment on the earth’s 
surface. It would have formed a geological level, and 
been wrapped from the equator to the poles in the waters 
of the ocean. This part of his speculative system, there- 
fore, thus unphilosophical and contradictory to the laws of 
matter, has no title to the character of a science. Had he 
been a thorough master of the subject, how could he have 
fallen into these extraordinary blunders? Had he not 
been superficial, how could he have adopted, as he seems 
to have done, the crude hypotheses of others that contra- 
dict the plainest laws of matter, and proceeded on them as 
facts or truths that are ascertained by a legitimate process 
of induction? 

Ill. If he comprehended his speculative system, and 
saw its bearing on the laws of matter, and the facts of the 
strata, he should have proved, if he was able, that it is in 
harmony with those laws and facts; and shown how, in 
accordance with it, the great effects that have been 
wrought on the earth’s surface may have taken place. His 
speculative geology is not a science, unless it enabled him 
to accomplish that important task, for which it was ex- 
pressly invented by its authors, and adopted and maintained 
by him. He, however, scarcely attempts it. Several of 
the questions that most urgently demanded his considera- 
tion, are not noticed by him; and some of the most palpable 
and most embarrassing difficulties with which his theory is 
obstructed seem never to have come within the sweep of 
his thoughts. It is a question of great moment, for exam- 
ple, to his system, whether the materials of the strata were 
derived from the source to which he refers them. If it 
cannot be proved that they were drawn from that quarter ; 
if it is physically impossible that they can have been, then 
his theory falls to the ground, and, instead of a science, is 
a sham. For if the granite continents from which they 
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are held to have been drawn, instead of real, are altogether 
factitious; if the agents by which they are said to have 
been disintegrated and borne to the places of their deposi- 
tion are wholly inadequate to the functions ascribed to 
them; if the immeasurable periods that are held to have 
been consumed in those processes are altogether suppositi- 
tious, then the theory itself, with all the inferences founded 
on it, is an empty fiction, instead of a truth established by 
legitimate induction. Yet this fundamental point Mr. 
Miller does not attempt to settle. He leaves the question 
respecting the sources of the materials of the strata, and 
the agents by which they were transported to the places of 
their deposition, altogether untouched. Of the crowd of 
unanswerable objections that exist to this part of his 
scheme, he was unaware, or else he chose to keep them 
from the eye of his readers. 

It is a question of great interest what the forces were by 
which the continents were raised out of the sea, and the 
mountains thrown up to their vast elevation, above the 
general level of the earth. How are those effects to be 
accounted for on the theory on which Mr. Miller proceeds, 
that the agents that wrought them and the other changes 
that have taken place, were identically the same in kind, 
energy, and rapidity of action that are now modifying the 
earth’s surface? No continents are now driven up from 
the depths of the sea. No mountains like the Andes, the 
Alps, and the Himalayas, are now thrown up from the con- 
tinents. There are no forces now in activity that are ade- 
quate to the production of such stupendous ‘effects. If, 
therefore, there never were any more powerful agents in 
the depths of the earth than are now operating there, the 
upheaval of those masses could not have taken place. Mr. 
M.’s hypothesis, accordingly, respecting the forces by which 
geological changes are wrought, leaves those most import- 
ant effects unaccounted for, and involves his whole specu- 
lative system in inextricable difficulties. Ifthe upheaval of 
the continents from the sea, and of the mountains from the 
continents, was the work of causes that are still in activity, 
and with the same energy as at all former periods, how is 
it that the elevation of the continents above the general 
level of the earth’s face does not continue to go on? that 
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the mountains do not continue from year to year to be 
thrown up to a still greater height from the bosom of the 
continents? How is it that ages ago they came to a pause, 
and have since remained stationary? If the forces by 
which the mountains were upheaved have been at work in 
all ages, and with the same measure of intensity, how is it 
that their emergence from the general level did not com- 
mence till after the deposition of the strata was nearly com- 
pleted: that instead of having risen while they were form- 
ing, and advanced in height at much the same rate as the 
strata increased in thickness, they were driven up through 
the strata in the main, near the time of their completion, 
and bear them in immense masses on their summits 
and sides? Can more unanswerable proofs be conceived 
that Mr. Miller’s theory respecting their elevation is wholly 
mistaken? How then is it, if he comprehended his sys- 
tem, that he saw none of these difficulties? or if he saw 
them, that in this volume, which he devotes mainly to the 
defence of his theory from objection, he passed them in 
silence? Not a syllable does he utter to extricate himself 
from this embarrassment. Not a hint does he breathe that 
any such resistless proofs exist of the error of the postulates 
on which he proceeds in all his speculations in reference to 
the formation of the strata and the age of the world. 

It is a question of great moment whether rocks, stratified 
and unstratified, when thrown up from beneath the sea, 
and thrust up through each other, were of the same indura- 
tion as they now are, so that the disintegrating, wearing, 
and denuding agents that subsequently acted on them, 
wrought their effects at only the slow rate at which similar 
changes in them are now produced by the same and like 
causes. If, instead of having reached their present hard- 
ness, they were in a soft and pliable state, then the erosions 
and denndations which they have undergone, and the deep 
channels that rivers have cut in them, may have been accom- 
plished in brief periods, instead of the measureless ages 
which geologists assign to them. The whole of the reason- 
ings of Mr. Miller, and others, in favor of the great age of 
the world, from the changes of this kind which the rocks 
haye undergone since their elevation into continents and 
mountains, depend for their validity on the degree of the 
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hardness or softness of those rocks at their upheaval. But 
the most indisputable proofs exist in the flexures, compres- 
sions, and contortions which they have undergone, that they 
were in a pliable and yielding state, and that the vast cut- 
tings, abrasions, and separations into fragments and parti- 
cles that have been wrought on them by the ocean, rivers, 
floods, and other agents, may have been the work of a brief 
period, instead of the long train of ages which Mr. M. held 
were occupied in their accomplishment. He therefore, if 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, should have seen 
and met this question. Not a word, however, does he utter 
in regard to it. Nota glance has he cast at it. He appears 
to have been as unsuspicious of the difficulties of his system, 
as superficial and uninquiring, as the most unlettered of his 
readers can be. 

Instead of vindicating his theory, which was a principal 
aim of his volume, he has thus left the most important 
physical objections to it untouched. 

IV. Asaspecuiatist, instead of a comprehensive intellect, 
thorough research, and a sound judgment, he was under 
the sway of fancy more than of reason, assigned to facts 
an office that does not belong to them, and mistook the 
mere fabric of his imagination for a structure of science. 
We have an example of this characteristic in his attempt to 
make out that there is “an identity in the constitution and 
quality of the Divine and human minds,” from the fact 
that the great divisions of plants and animals, as classified 
by recent botanists and zoologists, correspond mainly in 
their arrangement with the order in which they are held by 
geologists to have been first fossilized in the strata. 


“T refer to this classifying principle, because, while it exists in 
relation to all other sciences as a principle—given to us by 
nature—as a principle of the mind within ; it exists in pale- 
ontological science as a principle of nature itself; as a princi- 
ple palpably external to the mind. It is a marvellous fact, 
whose full meaning we can as yet but imperfectly comprehend, 
that myriads of ages ere there existed a human mind, well nigh 
the same principles of classification now developed by man’s in- 
tellect in our better treatises of zoology and botany, were 
developed on this earth by the successive geological periods ; 
and that the by-past productions of our planet, animal and vege- 
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table, were chronologically arranged in its history, according to 
the same laws of thought which impart regularity and order to 
the works of the later naturalist and phytologist. 

“T need scarce say how slow and interrupted in both pro- 
vinces the course of arrangement has been, or how often suc- 
ceeding writers have had to undo what their predecessors had 
done, only to have their own classifications set aside by their 
successors inturn, Atlength, however, when the work appears 
to be well nigh completed, a new science has arisen, which pre- 
sents us with a very wonderful means of testing it. Cowley, in 
his ode to Hobbes, could say :— 


“ « Only God could know 
Whether the fair idea he did show, 
Agreed entirely with God's own, or no.’ 


*“ We know, however, that no mere resemblance to truth will, 
for any considerable length of time, serve its turn. It is because 
the resemblances have, like those of Hobbes, been mere resem- 
blances, that so much time and labor have had to be wasted by 
the pioneers of science in their removal ; and now that a wonder- 
ful opportunity has occurred of comparing, in this matter of 
classification, the human with the divine idea ; the idea embo- 
died by the zoologists and botanists in their respective systems, 
with the idea embodied by the Creator of all in geologic history ; 
—we cannot perhaps do better, than to glance‘briefly at the great 
features in which God’s order of classification as developed in 
paleontology, agrees with the order in which man has at length 
learned to range the living productions, plant and animal, by 
which he is surrounded, and of which he himself forms the most 
remarkable portion. In an age in which a class of writers, not 
without their influence in the world of letters, would fain repudiate 
every argument derived from design, and denounce all as anthro- 
pomorphists that labor to create for themselves agod of their own 
type and form, it may be not altogether unprofitable to contem- 
plate the wonderful parallelism which exists between the divine 
and human systems of classification ; and, remembering that the 
geologists who have discovered the one, had no hand in assist- 
ing the naturalists and phytologists who framed the other— 
soberly to inquire whether we have not @ new argument in the 
JSact for an identity in constitution and quality of the Divine 
and human minds,—not a mere fanciful identity, the result 
of a disposition on the part of man to imagine to himself a god 
bearing his own likeness, but an identity real and actual, and 
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the result of the creative act by which God formed man in his 
own image... 

“ In tracing through time the course of the vegetable king- 
dom, let us adopt, as our standard to measure it by, the system 
of Lindley :— 

“Commencing at the bottom of the scale, we find the Thallo- 
gens, or flowerless plants which lack proper stems and leaves—a 
class which ineludes all the alge. Next, succeed the Acrogens, 
or flowerless plants that possess both stems and leaves—such as 
the ferns and their allies. Next, omitting an inconspicuous class 
represented by a few parasitical plants incapable of preservation 
as fossils, come the Endogens, monocotyledonous flowering 
plants, that include the palms, the liliacew, and several other 
families ; all characterized by the parallel venation of their leaves, 
Next, omitting another inconspicuous tribe, then follows a 
very important class, the Gymnogens, polycotyledonous trees, 
represented by the conifere and cycadacer. And last of all, 
come the dicotyledonous Exogens, a class to which all our fruit 
and what are known as our fruit trees belong, with a vastly pre- 
ponderating majority of herbs and flowers that impart fertility 
and beauty to our gardens and meadows. This last class, though 
but one, now occupies much greater space in the vegetable king- 
dom than all the others united. 

“Such is the arrangement of Lindley, or rather an arrangement 
the slow growth of ages, to which this distinguished botanist has 
given the last finishing touches. And let us now mark how 
closely it resembles the geologic arrangement as developed in 
the successive stages of the earth’s history.”—Pp. 34-40. 


And he proceeds to show, that these several orders are 
imbedded successively in the strata ; Thallogens and Acro 
gens in the Silurian ; Gymnogens in the Old Red Sandstone ; 
Monocotyledons in the Carboniferous, Permian, and Triassic 
systems ; Dicotyledons in the Oolitic; and Dicotyledonons 
trees in the Tertiary. He alleges that a like parallelism 
exists also, in the order in which fossils of the animal king- 
dom are found in the strata, and in their classification by 
Cuvier. 


“The particular arrangement unfolded by geologic history, is 
exactly that which the greatest and most philosophic of the na- 
turalists had, just previous to its discovery, originated and 
adopted as most conformable to nature: the arrangement of 
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geologic history as exhibited in time, if, commencing at the ear- 
liest ages, we pursue it downwards, is exactly that of the animal 
kingdom of Cuvier read backwards.”—P. 47. 


The misconception and confusion that reign in these pas- 
sages seem to indicate that Mr. M. was wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the grounds on which the classification of plants 
and animals is made by botanists and zoologists. He repre- 
sents that they are prompted to it by @ special principle 
given to the mind that acts by a law of its own ; and asserts 
that the arrangement of the plants and animals in the strata 
was, in like manner, the work of a similar principle in na- 
ture; and then infers from the parallelism of the order of 
their occurrence in the strata,and their classification by natu- 
ralists: first, that they were “chronologically arranged in 
the strata” by “the same laws of thought” by which they are 
distributed into their several ranks in “ the works of natur- 
alists and phytologists:” “next, that that demonstrates an 
identity in constitution and quality of the dwine and human 
minds ;” and, finally, that the order of their occurrence in 
the strata is to be taken as “a test” of the classification they 
should receive in the books of the naturalist, and that the co- 
incidence that subsists between them proves that that classi- 
fication is correct! Can anything transcend the error and 
confusion which these strange and absurd notions display ? 
He confounds the order in which they appear in the strata, 
with a scientific classification of them by men, in books and 
museums, founded on their diversities of nature; and con- 

-ceives that God caused them to be imbedded in the strata in 
the order in which they eccur there, for the same reason that 
men separate them into their several classes according to their 
structure when they arrange them in a cabinet! But what 
can be more absurd? The plants and animals of different 
periods were called into life at those periods doubtless, 
because they were specially adapted to the state of the 
globe at those eras; and they were buried in the strata that 
were deposited at those eras, because they were in existence 
in the localities where the strata in which they were 
entombed were formed. Thus sea plants and sea animals 
alone were called into life, and buried in the strata when the 


sea alone occupied the region where their relics were imbedded. 
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Land plants and animals did not exist in those regions, and 
therefore were not then entombed in the strata there, nor 
until portions of theearth’s surface near by had been elevated 
above the ocean, and in a state suited to their life. This plain 
reason of their appearing in the strata in the order in which 
they do, Mr. M. did not see! His notion that God created 
and buried them in the strata, that he might form a cabinet 
arranged according to their classes, indicates a touch of the 
delusion that possessed him at his last hour. His collection 
of geological specimens seems to have assumed so lofty a 
character in his mind, and become imbued with such false 
colors, that he thought it the beau-ideal of the Almighty, 
and persuaded himself that it was because he was moved 
by a similar “principle,” that he created and entombed 
the plants and animals that are found in the strata, that he 
might form a cabinet or museum commensurate with his 
attributes and the theatre on which he worked! What else 
than that is the notion that Mr. M. here reveals? But 
would any but an extremely disordered mind form such an 
idea, and put it forth as a great scientific discovery ? 

2. His fancy is not borne out by the strata. There is not 
an exact coincidence of the order in which the different 
ranks appear in the strata with that in which they are 
arranged in the systems of naturalists. Thus in the strata 
the gymnogenous plants appear before the monocotyledonous, 
whereas they follow them in the classification of botanists : 
and of the animals, the radiata, articulata, and mollusca, 
three out of the eight great orders, commence together in the 
same deposits, instead of appearing in succession in differ- 
ent strata. There is no such correspondence therefore 
between them as he represents. The facts of the strata 
prove his notion to be a dream instead of a reality. 

3. The only resemblance between the two arrangements 
is, that in the strata the several classes of plants and animals 
first appear in a series, generally according to their rank in 
their several kingdoms, as in a cabinet the several classes are 
arranged by themselves according to the rank they hold in 
the scale of existence. . In the strata, however, after the second 
and others of the series appear, they are not separated from 
each other as in a scientific classification, but are mingled 
promiscuously through all the remaining deposits. Thus the 
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Thallogens, Acrogens, Gymnogens, and others, are found in 
all the strata that follow their first appearance, intermixed 
promiscuously ; as they now all co-exist together in the living 
vegetable kingdom: and in like manner each order of animals 
is found in all the strata after its first appearance, intermixed 
with the others, as they were introduced, till at length they 
were all united there, as they now co-exist in the living ani- 
mal kingdom. It is absurd to attempt to raise such a slight 
correspondence into the rank of a scientific classification, 
and build on it the stupendous conclusion of which Mr. M. 
makes it the basis. 

4. But there is no certainty yet that the different orders of 
plants and animals appeared first in the particular strata 
to which Mr. Miller refers them. The investigations thus 
far are but slight compared to the vast area to be, explored ; 
and hitherto, the further examinations have been extended, 
the wider the range has been found to be, both of vegetable 
and animal relics. It may hereafter prove that the differ- 
ent classes of plants and animals were imbedded in the 
strata of far different periods, and in different successions 
from those to which Mr. Miller assigns them.* 





* Since this article was written, we have received the Westminster for 
April containing the following passage from the pen of one who holds in 
the main Mr. Miller’s geological theory : 

“But when we pass from individual forms of life to life in general, and 
inquire whether modern plants and animals are of more heterogeneous struc- 
ture than ancient ones, and whether the Earth’s present Flora and Fauna are 
more heterogeneous than the Flora and Fauna of the past,—we find the evidence 
so fragmentary, that every conclusion is open to dispute. Two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface being covered by water; agreat part of the exposed land 
being inaccessible to or untravelled by the geologist; the greaterfpart of the 
remainder having been scarcely more than glanced at; and even the most 
familiar portions, as England, having been so imperfectly explored that a new 
series of strata has been added within these four years,—it is manifestly im- 
possible for us to say with any certainty what creatures have, and what have not, 
existed at any particular period. Considering the perishable nature of many 
of the lower organic forms, the metamorphosis of many sedimentary strata, 
and the gaps that occur among the rest, we shall see further reason for dis- 
trusting our deductions. On the one hand, the repeated discovery of ver- 
tebrate remains in strata previously supposed to contain none,—of reptiles 
where only fish were thought to exist, of mammals where it was believed 
there were no creatures higher than reptiles,—renders it daily more manifest 
how small is the value of negative evidence. On the other hand, the worth- 
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5. Can Mr. M. have understood himself when he stated 
that “ by-past productions of our planet, animal and vege- 
table, were chronologically arranged in its history, accord- 
ing to the same laws of thought which impart regularity and 
order to the works of the naturalist and phytologist ?” 
They are classified by naturalists as they are, because of the 
peculiarities that distinguish them from each other. Those 
of the first class of plants are put there, because they have 
a common character, and lack something that belongs to 
every other class. Those of the second are put in that 
order, because they have some peculiarity in addition to 
that of the first class, and lack something that belongs to all 
the others; and so throughout the series. In like manner, 
the orders of animals differ from each other by peculiarities 
that determine the place in the scale to which they are 
assigned. But the reason that each of the several orders 
was first buried in that range of strata in which they are 
first found, did not lie at all in their structure, but simply in 
their existing in the waters, or in the neighborhood of the 
waters, in which those strata were formed, in such circum- 
stances as to find there their grave. Millions and millions 
of others of the same species may have co-existed with 
them, that were not entombed in those strata. Millions and 
millions of the same classes may have existed at far earlier 
periods, of which no traces have yet been found. What 
can be more nonsensical than the pretext that they were 
swept to their burial by the catastrophes by which they 
were overwhelmed, by “the same laws of thought which 
impart regularity and order” to their classification in the 
works of the naturalist and phytologist?” Would any but a 
bewildered mind undertake to make out that the physical 
causes of those catastrophes, or God in directing them, was 





leasness of the assumption that we have discovered the earliest, is becoming 
clear. That the oldest known sedimentary rocks have been greatly changed 
by igneous action, and that still older ones have been totally transformed by 
it, is becoming undeniable. And the fact that sedimentary strata, earlier 
than any we know, have been melted up being admitted, it must also be ad- 
mitted that we cannot say how far back in time this destruction of sedimen- 
tary strata has been goingon. Thus it becomes manifest that the title Paleo. 
zoic, as applied to the earliest known fossiliferous strata, involves a petitio 
principii.”—Pp. 246, 247. 
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governed by identically the same “ principle” as naturalists 
are in their classifications of vegetables and animals ? 

6. But what can Mr. Miller have meant by his statement 
that in “ the wonderful parallelism which exists between the 
divine and human systems of classification” we have “a 
new argument for an identity in constitution and quality of 
the Divine and human minds?” An identity in constitu- 
tion and quality would be an exact sameness of nature and 
mode of existence. If men, therefore, had such an identity 
of constitution and quality, they would be self-existent, inde- 
pendent, infinite, almighty, all-knowing. The fact, then, 
according to Mr. Miller’s transcendental philosophy, that the 
simplest forms of vegetables and animals appear first in the 
strata, and those of a more complex and higher nature 
occur at later stages in the deposits, proves that man is 
exactly like God, in nature and mode of being—self-exist- 
ent, everywhere present, almighty, all-wise! What a con- 
clusion from what a premise! Could any but a mind hal- 
lucinated with fancies and dreams, have fallen into such an 
absurd imagination ! 

7. The fancy also that the order of the entombment of plants 
and vegetables in the strata is a test of the propriety of the 
order in which they are classified by naturalists, bespeaks a 
bewildered mind. How does the fact that they were 
first imbedded in the strata in a certain order, prove that the 
order in which naturalists arrange them in their systems and 
cabinets is their proper order; any more than the fact that 
they appear promiscuously in the later strata, and co-exist 
together now in the living races, proves that their classifica- 
tion by naturalists is not in accordance with their nature ? 
As the ground of their classification is exclusively in their 
nature, what can be more absurd than to suppose that the 
accuracy of their classification can be tested by what lies 
wholly out of their nature, as by the period when they 
existed, or the causes to which they owed their death and 
burial? Their perishing on certain occasions when no 
plants or animals of other classes perished, no more proves 
what the order is to which they belong, than their perish- 
ing on other occasions, when those of other orders perished, 
proves that they and all that perished then were of one and 
the same order. 
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Such are Mr. Miller’s strange and preposterous notions on 
this subject. Wehave dwelt on them at some length, that our 
readers may see the touch of confusion, extravagance, and 
hallucination that pervaded his mind. This is a fair speci- 
men of his speculations as a geologist and philosopher. 
The moment he left the domain of plain palpable realities, 
which he could verify with the eye and hand, and passed 
into the sphere of principles, causes, and laws, and attempted 
to theorize, he lost his sobriety and judgment, and became 
wild and dreamy, and rushed into the grossest errors and 
absurdities. 

V. Such was Mr. Miller in the sphere of science. He 
was equally ill qualified for the office he assumes in some 
of his principal discussions of interpreter of the Bible. 

For a notice at length of the errors into which he runs in 
his Two Records, Mosaic and Geological, we refer to the ar- 
ticle on that lecture in the Journal, vol. vii. pp. 119-144. 
Weshail now only point to the open avowal he makes in it, 
that if he found the Scriptures contradicting any of the 
speculative views which he dignifies with the name of 
science, he would reject their grammatical sense, and 
ascribe to them some other meaning that would bring them 
into harmony with his theories. He says :— 


“‘Premising that I make no pretensions‘ to even the slightest 
skill in philology, I remark that it has been held by accom- 
plished philologists that the days of the Mosaic creation may be 
regarded, without doing violence to the genius of the Hebrew 
language, as successive periods of great extent. And certainly, 
in looking at my English Bible, I find that the portion of time 
spoken of in the first chapter of Genesis as siz days is spoken of 
in the second chapter as one day. True, there are other philolo- 
gers, such as the late Professor Moses Stuart, who take a different 
view ; but then I find this same Professor Stuart striving hard 
to make the phraseology of Moses ‘fix the antiquity of the 
globe,’ and so, as a mere geologist, I reject his philology. . . I 
would in any such case [that is, when philology contravened 
the geological theory], at once and without hesitation cut the 
philological knot by determining that that philology cannot be 
sound, which would commit the Scriptures to a science that 
cannot be true.”—P, 158, 
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He thus openly assumed that his speculative conclusions, 
to which he gives the name of science, were of greater 
truth and certainty than the teachings of the Scriptures 
when interpreted by the proper laws of their language; 
and avowed that if he found the Bible at variance with his 
science, he would unhesitatingly reject its grammatical 
sense, and force on it a signification in harmony with his 
theories! His imagined science—which, as we have 
shown, was a mere deduction from an hypothesis that is 
altogether groundless, and in contradiction to the laws of 
nature—he thus regarded as absolutely infallible; while he 
viewed the testimony of God, in his word, as without any 
fixed and demonstrable meaning, and subject to any con- 
struction which his speculations made acceptable to him- 
self. That the divine word is not to be set aside by 
philosophy ; that the wisdom of men is foolishness with 
God; that there can be no greater certainty that a human 
opinion or judgment is false, than that it contradicts the 
clear grammatical teachings of inspiration, he had no 
belief; and that philology itself, or that branch of know- 
ledge which treats of the structure, laws, and interpreta- 
tion of language, has fixed principles, uniform rules, and 
demonstrative results, and is a science therefore as authori- 
tative in its own sphere as other sciences are in theirs, he 
had no suspicion. His constructions of the word of God, 
accordingly, by which he attempted to force it into har- 
mony with his science falsely so called, are wholly uncriti- 
cal and unworthy of respect, and could have proceeded 
from none but a dreamy and presumptuous mind, that 
ventured to deal with subjects of which it {had no exact 
knowledge. 

VI. We have an exemplification of his misconception 
and confusion of things in this sphere, and the lawlessness 
and absurdity of the methods by which he undertook to 
establish his constructions of the sacred word, in his views 
of what he calls “The Mosaic Vision of Creation,” in 
which he maintains, 1. That the work of creation must 
have been exhibited to Moses in vision, in order to his 
writing the description he has given of it. 2. That, there- 
fore, that description is to be interpreted like a prophetic 
vision. 3. That prophetic visions are representative, or 
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symbolical, and so vague and indeterminate that their 
meaning cannot be certainly known till it is seen in the 
facts in which they are accomplished. 4. That, in like 
manner, the meaning of the Mosaic history of the creation 
can only be learned from the facts to which it relates as 
they now exist in the earth’s structure. 5. That these facts 
are identically those that are set forth and affirmed in his 
geological theory—no matter what the averments of the 
sacred narrative are; and thence, finally, that the Mosaic 
history and his geological theory are coincident with each 
other, and reciprocally proofs of each other’s truth! He 
asks :— 


** What was the form and nature of the revelation by which 
the pre-Adamic history of the earth and heavens was originally 
conveyed to man? Was it conveyed asa piece of narrative, 
dictated mayhap to the inspired penman, or miraculously borne 
in upon his mind? Or was it conveyed by a succession of sub- 
lime visions? . . The passages in which the history of creation 
is recorded give no intimation whatever of their own history ; 
and so we are left to balance the probabilities regarding the 
mode and form in which they were originally revealed, and to 
found our ultimate conclusions respecting them on evidences 
not direct, but circumstantial.”—P. 180. 


This is wholly mistaken. The description of the creation 
by Moses is in the form of a history of acts and events that 
were past; not of prophecies of events yet to come, con- 
veyed solely through language, like the prediction by 
Christ of the resurrection of the dead: “The hour is 
coming in which all that are in the graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth,” John v. 
25, 28, 29, which is expressed in the future tense. Nor is 
it like a symbolic vision, in which the symbols are described 
as beheld by the prophet, and acting their part, in his 
presence and observation. Thus Daniel says: “I beheld 
till the thrones were set, and the Ancient of days did sit,” 
“T beheld till the beast was slain, and his body destroyed 
and given to the burning flame.” “I saw in the night 
visions, and behold one like the Son of Man came with the 
clouds of heaven; and there was given him dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom,” chap. vii. 9-14. And John, in like 
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manner, everywhere represents himself as having beheld all 
the symbols and symbolic scenes which he describes, heard 
the voices that were uttered, and witnessed all the acts and 
events which he narrates. Not a trace, however, of these 
prophetic features is seen in the history of the creation. 
That is a history simply of what God had done in a past 
age, not of what Moses had ever beheld, in a vision or 
otherwise. Mr. Miller drew this mistaken notion from Dr. 
Kurtz, of Dorpat, of whom he says :— 


“* He argues that the pre-Adamic history of the past being 
theologically in the same category as the yet undeveloped his- 
tory of the future, that record of its leading events which occurs 
in the Mosaic narrative is simply prophecy described back- 
_ wards; and that coming under the prophetic law, it ought of 
consequence to be subjected to the prophetic rule of exposition. 
There are some very ingenious reasonings employed in fortify- 
ing this point... . . The revelation has every characteristic of 
prophecy by vision—prophecy by eye-witnessing—and may be, 
perhaps, best understood by regarding it simply as an exhibition 
of the actual phenomena of creation presented to the mental eye 
of the prophet under the ordinary law of perspective, and truth- 
fully described by him in the simple language of his time.” 
—P. 182. 


And Mr. M. quotes a Scottish writer who alleges as proof 
of it, that a pattern was exhibited to Moses of the taber- 
nacle he was directed to erect, and to David of the temple 
which Solomon was to build. 


** Moses received directions from God how to proceed in con- 
structing the tabernacle and its sacred furniture: and David 
also was instructed how the temple of Solomon should be built. 
Let us hear Scripture regarding the nature of the directions 
given to these men:— 

“¢ According unto the appearance [literally sight, vision] which 
the Lord had showed unto Moses, so he made the candlestick’ 
(Numb. v. 7). 

“¢The whole in writing by the hand of Jehovah upon me, he 
taught ; the whole works of the pattern’ (1 Chron. xxviii. 19). 

“« There was thus a writing in the case of David; a sight or 
vision of the thing to be made in that of Moses.”—P. 185. 
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And Mr. M. proceeds to argue from the fact that there 
was a necessity for the exhibition to Moses and David of 
patterns of the tabernacle and temple, that there was an 
equal necessity of an exhibition to Moses of a pattern of 
the creation. But the necessity of patterns of the taber- 
nacle and temple, and their furniture, arose from the fact 
that Moses and Solomon were called to erect those edi- 
fices and frame their furniture in certain specific forms. 
But Moses, instead of such a task in regard to the six days’ 
work of creation, was simply called to narrate it as a past 
event. Had he been called to create a world after the 
model of this, and people it with vegetables, animals, and 
men, he doubtless would have not only needed patterns of 
what he was to create, but other gifts also. This important 
difference, however, of the two cases, Mr. Miller and his 
coadjutor overlook ! 

He attempts to confirm this by the representation that 
the history itself of the creation indicates that it is a descrip- 
tion of what Moses saw, not of past events, of which only 
a knowledge had been conveyed to him by inspiration. 


“ The visual or optical character of some of the revelations to 
Moses thus established, the writer goes on to inquire whether 
that special revelation which exhibits the generations of the 
heavens and earth in their order, was not a visual revelation 
also. ‘Were the words that Moses wrote merely impressed 
upon his mind? Did he hold the pen and another dictate? Or 
did he see in vision the scenes he describes? The freshness and 
point of the narrative, the freedom of the description, and the 
unlikelihood that Moses was an unthinking machine in the com- 
position, all indicate that he saw in vision what he has here 
given us in writing. He is describing from actual observa- 
Om? ow 2c 

“The revelation must have been either a revelation in words 
or ideas, or a revelation of scenes and events pictorially exhi- 
bited. So far as internal evidence goes, the presumption seems 
all in favor of revelation by vision: for while no reason can be 
assigned why, in a revelation by word or idea, appearances 
which took place, ere there existed a human eye, should be opéi- 
cally described, nothing can be more natural or obvious than 
that they should be so described, had they been revealed by 
vision, as a piece of eye-witnessing. It seems then at least emi- 
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nently probable that such was the mode or form of the revela- 
tion in this case, and that he who saw by vision on the Mount 
the pattern of the tabernacle and its sacred furniture, and in 
the wilderness of Horeb the bush burning but not consumed, 
types and symbols of the coming dispensation and of its Divine 
Author ; saw also by vision the pattern of those successive pre- 
Adamite creations, animal and vegetable, through which our 
world was fitted up as a place of human habitation. The reason 
why the drama of creation has been optically described, seems 
to be, that it was in reality visionally revealed.”—Pp. 187, 190. 


But this statement that it is optically described—that is, 
as a spectacle or process beheld by the writer, is altogether 
groundless, and in contradiction to fact. The history is not 
in the form of a history of what Moses saw at the time of 
his writing, or at any other time, but of what God had done 
in a former age. God is said to have seen his work as he 
called it into existence, and regarded it as good; but the 
form of the narrative precludes the supposition that Moses 
saw it. The only sense in which the description can be 
said to be optical is, that the names are given to the things 
created, which they bear, as they are known to us by the 
eye: as the heavens, earth, waters, light, day, night, even- 
ing, morning, firmament, or expanse; land, grass, trees, 
sun, moon, stars, fowl, beasts, man. The description is no 
more optical than the description of Eve’s eating the fruit ; 
Cain’s murder of Abel ; the flood, or any other event that 
is narrated in Genesis; and Mr. Miller might with just as 
much reason maintain that the description of the tempta- 
tion and fall of the first pair; the offering of sacrifices by 
Cain and Abel; the flood; the erection of Babel; the dis- 
persion of men over the world, and all the other occur- 
rences recorded in Genesis, is optical, and that those per- 
sons and events, therefore, must have been exhibited to 
Moses in vision. The whole fancy is a sheer blunder, 
against the palpable features of the history. 

On the ground, however, thus assumed, that the events 
recorded in the history were exhibited to Moses in vision, 
he proceeds fo affirm that the narrative is to be interpreted 
as a prophecy. Quoting Dr. Kurtz, he says :— 


“¢ We thus get this very important rule of interpretation— 
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viz.: That the representations of pre-human events, which rest 
upon revelation, are to be handled from the same point of view, 
and expounded by the same iaws as the prophecies and repre- 
sentations of future times and events which also rest upon reve- 
lation. This then is the only proper point of view for scientific 
exposition of the Mosaic history of creation, that is to say, if we 
acknowledge that it proceeded from Divine revelation, not from 
philosophic speculation, or experimental investigation, or from 
the ideas of reflecting men.’ ”—P, 193. 


Let it be interpreted, then, on the principle of a prophecy, 
as a description of what was exhibited to Moses in a vision, 
and instead of sustaining Mr. Miller’s construction, it hope- 
lessly overthrows it. For, if taken as the description of a 
vision, then the objects and processes beheld in the vision 
must have been either exact patterns of those for which 
they stand, or else representative on the principle of sym- 
bols, of others of a different species. But if that which 
was beheld and is described, was an exact copy of the real 
work of creation, then the days, and nights, and evenings, 
and mornings which Moses saw, and those of the original 
creation, were natural days, and nights, and evenings, and 
mornings ; and Mr. Miller’s construction of them as denoting 
immense periods is set aside. If that which Moses beheld 
and described was not an exact copy of the creation, but 
merely a representative spectacle of objects and events of 
a different kind, then the heavens and earth, the seas and 
dry land, the light and darkness, day and night, evening 
and morning, sun, moon, and stars, vegetables, animals, and 
man, also, must be symbols; and the narrative is no longer 
a history of a creation of such objects and beings, but a 
mere representation of other objects, agents, and events, 
of what or where, however, we have no knowledge; and 
Mr. Miller’s interpretation is again overthrown. How hap- 
pened it that he saw nothing of this? He assumes that 
though it is interpreted as a prophetic vision, the whole is 
to_be taken as literally descriptive of the work of creation, 
except the periods of time—days, nights, evenings, and 
mornings—which he regards as symbols of immeasurably 
longer periods. But if it is regarded as a prophetic vision, 
the agents, objects, and events of which are symbols of 
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things differing in kind or degrees from themselves, then 
the earth, air, and water, the sun and moon, the light and 
darkness, the vegetables, animals, and man, must be repre- 
sentative of objects and agents that differ from themselves, 
as much as the periods of time; and it is no longer a his- 
tory, in any form, of the creation of our heavens and earth, 
or the vegetables, animals, and human inhabitants of our 
globe; and Mr. Miller is as far from determining how and 
when our world was created as he was before. 

Yet, on the ground he thus regarded himself as having 
established, he inferred that his theory of the creation is 
the true key to this “ prophetic drama.” He says:— 


: “ History is the surest interpreter of the revealed prophecies 
which referred to events posterior to the times of the prophet. 
In what shall we find the surest interpretation of the revealed 
prophecies that referred to events anterior to his time? In 
what light, or on what principle shall we most correctly read 
the prophetic drama of creation? In the light, I reply, of 
scientific discovery ; on the principle that the clear and certain 
must be accepted, when attainable, as the proper exponents of 
the doubtful and obscure. What fully developed history is to 
the prophecy which of old looked forwards, fully developed 
science is to the prophecy which of old looked backwards.”— 
P. 194. 


Such is the self-complacent conclusion which he reaches 
through this long array of wild dreams and ignorant blun- 
ders. Having by a flourish of rhetoric converted the his- 
tory of creation into a prophecy, and decided that no 
prophecy can be interpreted except through the facts in 
which it has its accomplishment, he then “at once and 
without hesitation cuts the philological knot,” by claiming 
that the facts of the creation were precisely such as theo- 
retical geology represents them ; and thence concludes that 
the Mosaic history has its true interpretation in his theory 
of the creation, the formation of the strata, and the age of 
the world! What an admirable method of settling a great 
question in philology—of determining the import of a reve- 
lation from God—of bringing the teachings of his word and 
the dicta of science falsely so called, into harmony with 
each other! Yet this wretched abuse of the word of God 
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is a sample of the treatment it received at Mr. Miller’s 
hands when he found it necessary to twist its statements 
into consistency with his speculative notions. He so mis- 
judged of the true nature and sphere of theoretical geology, 
he was so. possessed with the idea that it is a genuine 
science, and indisputable in its conclusions, that he thought 
it impossible it could be contravened by the word of God. 
He assumed, therefore, if they seemed to conflict with each 
other, that the error must lie in the interpretation of the 
sacred word; and he felt no hesitation, accordingly, in 
wrenching it by any expedient that answered his end, till 
its testimony was brought to accord with his speculations. 
Instead of such a conciliation of them, however, the effect 
of this absurd and lawless attempt is to reveal more clearly 
their felt irreconcilableness, and to show that the influence 
of his speculations was most adverse to his faith in the 
intelligibleness and authority of the word of God. 

VII. Mr. Miller is not content with these attempts to 
force the word of God into harmony with his speculations. 
He claims that geology is a most important auxiliary of 
natural religion ; that it, in fact, furnishes the only effective 
answer to those who deny that the vegetable and animal 
races are proofs of a creator. 


“The science of the geologist seems destined to exert a 
marked influence on that of the natural theologian. For not 
only does it greatly add to the materials on which the natural 
theologian founds his deductions, by adding to the organisms, 
plant and animal, of the present creation, the extinct organisms 
of the creations of the past, with all their extraordinary display 
of adaptation and design; but it affords him, besides, materials 
peculiar to itself in the history which it furnishes both of the 
appearance of these organisms in time, and of the wonderful 
order in which they were chronologically arranged. Not only 
—to borrow from Paley’s illustration—does it enable him to 
argue on the old grounds, from the contrivance exhibited in 
the watch found on the moor, that the watch could not have 
lain there for ever, but it establishes further, on different and 
more direct evidence, that there was a time when absolutely 
the watch was not there; nay, further, so to speak, that there 
was a previous time in which no watches existed at all. . . And 
this is a distinct ground from that urged by Paley. For, 
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besides holding that each of these contrivances must have had 
in time an originator or contriver, it adds historic fact to the 
philosophic inference. Geology takes up the master volume of 
the greatest of the natural theologians, and after scanning its 
many apt instances of palpable design drawn from the mecha- 
nism of existing plants and animals, authoritatively decides that 
not one of these plants or animals had begun to be in the times 
of the chalk; nay, that they all date their origin from a period 
posterior to that of theEocine. . . Nor does the established fact 
of an absolute beginning of organic being seem more pregnant 
with important consequences to the science of the natural theo- 
logian, than the fact of the peculiar order in which they began 
to be."—Pp. 211, 212. 


But in the first place, geologists have no adequate ground 
for any such authoritative decision. They have no proof, 
they have no probability, even, that any of the vegetable or 
animal relics which they have found imbedded in the strata 
were the first in their series; nor that myriads and millions 
of their kind had not preceded them. They have no cer- 
tainty that they were the first, or of the age of the first, that 
were entombed in the strata. If it could be proved that 
they are the first that were fossilized, that would not prove 
that they were the first that were called into existence ; nor 
that they were not the progeny of a long line of their kind. 
Mr. Miller might as well claim that the first human body, 
the first ibis, and the first crocodile that were embalmed in 
Egypt, were severally the first individuals of their species, 
as to claim that the first plants and animals that were en- 
tombed in the strata were the first of their several species. 

In the next place, if they could prove that the earliest 
plants and animals which they find in the strata were the 
first individuals of their several species, they would not from 
that circumstance form any higher proof that they were the 
work of a creator, than though they were the progeny of a 
long line of predecessors. For the only proof that they 
could furnish that they were the work of a creator, would 
lie in their nature, as effects, and effects of an intelligent and 
almighty cause; and of that the proof would be as great in 
plants and animals that came into being as the product of 
others, as though they had been spoken into existence di- 
rectly by the fiat of the Almighty. Mr. M.’s fancy that 
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geology is in this relation, an important auxiliary to natural 
theology, is thus wholly mistaken. He first begs the ground 
from which he argues, and then argues from an imputed 
element in that ground, that does not belong to it. 

Not content with thus stating this claim for geology, he en- 
deavors to enhance it by impeaching the arguments for the 
being and agency of God, drawn from plants and animals 
that come into being in succession, as progeny of their 
kind. 


“The importance of the now demonstrated fact, that all the 
living organisms which exist on the earth had a beginning, and 
that a time was when they were not, will be best appreciated by 
those who know how much, and it must be added how unsuc- 
cessfully, writers on the evidences have labored to convict of an 
absurdity, on this special head, the atheistic assertors of an infi- 
nite series of beings. Even Robert Hall (in his famous sermon 
on modern infidelity) could but play, when he attempted grap- 
pling with the subject, upon the words time and eternity, and 
strangely argue, that as each member of an infinite series must 
have begun in time, while the succession itself was eternal, it was 
palpably absurd to ask us to believe in a succession of beings 
that was thus infinitely earlier than any of the beings themselves 
which composed the succession.”—P. 212. 


The difficulty here is not in Mr. Hall’s, but in Mr. Mil- 
ler’s, not being able to grapple with the subject. Mr. 
Hall’s postulate is the self-evident truth, that that which is 
infinite and eternal, cannot be made up or measured by that 
which is finite; and thence he argues, that as a succession 
is made up of finite parts, that come into being at specific pe- 
riods, to talk of an infinite and eternal succession is to utter 
a self-contradiction ; inasmuch as it is to say, that that which 
is infinite is made up of, and measured by, that which is 
finite. Mr. Miller should have overthrown this self-evident 
truth, if he would have convicted Mr. Hall of imposing on 
himself by a mere play upon words. He adds :— 


“‘ And Bentley, more perversely ingenious still,could assert that 
as each of the individuals in an infinite series, must have consisted 
of many parts; that as each man in such a series, for instance, 
must have had ten fingers and ten toes, it was palpably absurd 
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to ask us to believe in an infinity which thus comprised many 
infinities. The infidels had the better in this part of the argu- 
ment.”—P. 213. 

Here also the difficulty lies, not in Bentley’s ingenuity, but 
in Mr. Miller’s ignorance and misconception. Bentley pro- 
ceeded on the self-evident truth, that infinities, if there are 
such, must be equal; one cannot be greater than another, 
for that would imply that the least was finite. It is, there- 
fore, a self-contradiction to suppose, an infinite succession 
which involves other infinite successions, that differ from it 
in number; as it is to suppose that the succession of the least 
number is finite instead of infinite. Mr. Miller, instead of 
understanding the argument, assumed that finite and infi- 
nite, time and eternity, are essentially the same ; and thence 
imagined that as things that are finite, though equal, 
may differ in their number of parts, and may be measured 
by a multiple; so things that are infinite may not only 
consist of parts but of parts that differ in number, and be 
measured by a finite rule—which, as it implies that that 
which has a less number than another, is not infinite, is a self- 
contradiction. Mr. Miller thus, instead of confuting these 
eminent writers, did not even see what the principle is of 
their arguments. His claim that geology adds a new spe- 
cies of proof to natural theology, is accordingly mistaken. 
It is a mere attempt to substitute imaginary and inconclu- 
sive proofs in place of those that are real and demonstrative. 

VII. Mr. Miller found the history of the deluge by 
which the ancient world was destroyed, as well as the his- 
tory of the creation, quite irreconcilable with his theoretical 
system ; for, if all the great changes that have taken place 
in the condition of the earth’s surface, were the work of 
causes in nature and energy like those which are now in acti- 
vity, how can such an event as the universal deluge of Noah 
have taken place? And if, as he holds, the continents and 
mountains that now exist have stood for a long series of 
ages at their present elevation above the ocean, where were 
waters sufficient found to bury the whole of them toa depth 
of fifteen cubits and upwards? To escape these, and other 
difficulties, therefore, Mr. Miller maintains that the deluge 
recorded by Moses, was not universal nor general, but only 
partial, occupying the region traversed by the Volga and 
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other rivers entering into the Caspian sea and sea of Aral : 
and terminating in the south, near the Persian gulf. We 
have not space to treat of his theory at large : we can only 
indicate briefly its entire want of evidence, and its inconsis- 
tency with the hypothesis on which he founds his geological 
theory, and with the testimony of the sacred word. 

1. He offers not a particle of proof, that that region has 
been the exclusive scene of a deluge destroying millions of 
human beings and countless hosts of the animal races. If 
such a catastrophe happened there, and nowhere else, why 
are there not decided traces of it? If millions on millions 
of human bodies and of large beasts were deposited in that 
vast area, long after the strata had been formed; why are 
not their relics now found in the soil? If the bones of the 
mastodon found in the vicinity of Niagara, had survived the 
wear of 30,000 years without any essential decay, why should 
not millions of the skeletons of antediluvian men and ani- 
mals have remained undissolved in the soil of that region, 
through the comparatively short period of four thousand 
two hundred years that have passed since the flood? As that 
region continues to be depressed below the level of the ocean 
so that its rivers run into the interior seas, all bodies that 
perished by such a local flood, must have found their burial 
there. Not one could have been wafted into the southern, 
the northern, or the western ocean. How is it then that no 
traces of the antediluvian relics are found there? 

2. If the whole of Asia, Europe and Africa had thus been 
elevated above the ocean for ages as they now are, it is not 
credible that the whole human family, amounting probably 
to many millions, should have been confined within that 
narrow area. They would have made their way to eastern 
and western Asia, southern Europe and northern Africa. 

3. The supposition of such a deluge is in direct contradic- 
tion to the hypothesis on which Mr. M. founds his theory 
of the changes that have taken place in the earth’s struc- 
ture; viz. that they are universally the product of causes 
the same in kind, energy, and rapidity of action as those 
that are now working like effects in the earth’s surface. 
None of the causes now in activity are adequate to produce 
such an effect. No such deluge, nor any other event at all 
approaching it in magnitude, has taken place in the last four 
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thousand years. Mr. Miller, therefore, instead of shielding 
his theory from objection by such a supposititious flood, over- 
throws it. He himself breaks the neck of his system, 
that he may save it from being broken by the hand of 
Moses. 

4, It is in total contradiction to the description of the 
deluge given by Moses. Mr. Miller attempts to make out 
that the comprehensive terms of the sacred history are used 
by metonymy for others of a more limited meaning. He 
wholly mistakes, however, the nature of metonymy. That 
figure fills no such office. It is a mere gift to a person or 
thing of a name that properly belongs only to something with 
which the person or thing is intimately connected: as when 
the population of a country is called by the name of the 
country, as Assyria is often put in the Scriptures for Assy- 
rians; or the head is put for the mind that dwells in it, and 
the heart for the affections that have their seat in it. Mr. 
Miller probably mistook it for the synecdoche, by which the 
whole is put for a part, anda genus for a species. The pre- 
tence, however, that the comprehensive terms of the predic- 
tion of the flood, and the description of its effects, are used 
by that figure is wholly groundless, and contradictory to 
their clear and indubitable meaning. The language of the 
prediction is: ‘ Behold I, even I do bring a flood of waters 
upon the earth to destroy all flesh wherein is the breath of life 
from under heaven, and every thing that is in the earth shall 
die. Every livingsubstance that I have made will I destroy 
from off the face of the earth.” Here “all flesh” is defined 
as comprehending all, by the characteristic that is common 
to all of having in it the breath of life. There was no indi- 
vidual therefore of any species that had in it the breath of 
life that was not included in that doom. In like manner 
every thing shall die, is defined by the description, “ that is 
in the earth,” as comprehending every individual without 
exception. And so in the prediction, “Every living sub- 
stance that I have made will I destroy from off the face of the 
earth,” the expression“ that [have made,” defines the every 
living substance, as literally comprehending every indi- 
vidual of every species. These express definitions of the 
terms of universality, as used in their literal sense, wholly pre- 
clude the supposition of their use by synecdoche. The terms 
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and definitions of the history are equally comprehensive: 
“ And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of 
fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man; all in 
whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all that was in the 
dry land died. And every living substance was destroyed 
which was upon the face of the ground, both men and cat- 
tle, and the creeping things, and the fowls of the heaven ; and 
they were destroyed from the earth; and Noah only 
remained, and they that were with him in the ark.” 
No language could be more comprehensive and specific 
than this. ‘ All flesh ” is defined as comprehending all forms 
and individuals that had animal life, first by the terms, 
“that moved upon the earth ;” then by the enumeration of 
all the classes of animals except tenants of the water—fowl, 
cattle, beasts, every species of creeping thing that creeps 
upon the earth, and every man: thirdly, by those that had 
breath in their nostrils: and finally, they are defined 
again as all that was on the dry land. “ Every living sub- 
stance” is in like manner defined as comprehending 
every species of animal except inhabitants of the water ; and 
this is re-defined and confirmed by the opposite affirmation 
that none escaped but Noah, and they that were with him in 
the ark. The deluge was indisputably as extensive, accord- 
ing to this inspired description, as animal life was on the land 
and in the air. That that was co-extensive with the earth 
itself that was previously elevated above the sea, there is no 
reason to doubt; and thatthe flood enveloped the whole globe, 
the statement that it covered all the hills and mountains, and 
the whole language of the description, clearly shows. ‘“ And 
the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all 
the high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the water prevail, and 
the mountains were covered.” There are no metonymies 
here. Things are called by their usual specific names. Nor 
are there any synecdoches. The whole is explicitly defined 
as being the whole, and freed from all limitations to a part. 
Mr. Miller has failed, therefore, in his attempt to force the 
inspired history into harmony with his theory. He mistook 
indeed the instrument with which he aimed to accomplish 
it ; and showed that he was as little competent to the task of 
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the critical interpreter of the sacred word, as he was to 
that of the speculative geologist. 

IX. He closes the controversial part of his volume with 
an assault on those who dissent from his speculative views, 
which is in some respects more discreditable than the pre- 
ceding discussions. While similar misconceptions and blun- 
ders appear at every turn, he reveals a morbid sensitiveness 
and irritability that were kindred to the hallucination that 
finally drove him to his grave for shelter from the foes whom 
he fancied were assailing him. Geology he held to be the 
greatest and most splendid of the sciences. Religion itself 
he imagined was indebted to it for the most effective proof 
of its truth ; while the office, he persuaded himself, of defend- 
ing geology from its assailants devolved especially on him as 
one of the most brilliant and popular of its cultivators and 
patrons; and, overwrought with these delirious notions, and 
with the idea that those who dissented from his theories were 
either very stupid or perverse, he vented his splenetic feel- 
ings towards them in these lectures with little reserve. 

1. He misrepresents the question at issue between geologists 
and those who reject their theory of the age of the world. 
He confounds geology with the speculative hypotheses and 
reasonings of geologists on which they found their doctrine 
of the antiquity of the globe, and leaves the impression on 
his readers that they who reject his speculative system, deny 
the facts themselves of geology as well as his theories 
respecting them. No misrepresentation could be greater, 
or betray a more bewildered conception of the subject. 
The question at issue between the two parties does not 
respect the reality of the strata, their different characters, 
their great depth, or the vegetable and animal relics that are 
imbedded inthem. All these facts are admitted and held as 
fully by the rejectors of the geological theory, at least in 
this country, and we doubt not in Europe, as they were by 
Mr. Miller himself, and are by other geologists. The 
points in debate are solely—1. whether the hypotheses 
respecting the forces and processes by which the strata 
were formed, on which they found their inference of the 
great antiquity of the earth, are legitimate or not: and, 
2. whether that inference is consistent or not with the history 
given in the Sacred Scriptures of the creation of the world. 
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Those who reject the theory of geologists hold that the fact 
that the strata are what they are, in number, depth, structure, 
and contents, is no proof that they were formed by the 
feeble agents and slow processes by which geologists repre- 
sent that they were brought into existence. They regard 
those agents as wholly inadequate to the production of such 
effects: and maintain also, that an inference of the age of 
the world founded on such mere hypotheses, can only be a 
hypothetical inference, and has no title to the character of a 
scientific truth, demonstrated by legitimate induction. How 
happens it that Mr. Miller did not see these palpable facts ? 
Had he seen and admitted them, he would never have writ- 
ten one of the controversial chapters of his volume. 

2. He has the injustice to represent that those who reject 
the geological theory maintain that “the Bible is the only 
legitimate authority in geological questions.” No state- 
ment could be more mistaken. We and others maintain 
that the history by Moses of the creation, teaches that the 
world was created in six days, about six thousand years 
ago. As therefore the changes that have been wrought in 
the earth’s structure, since its creation, must have taken 
place within six thousand years, we hold that the agents 
and processes by which they were wrought were not such 
in feebleness and tardiness in working their effects, as the 
geological hypothesis represents; and thence, that their 
inference from that hypothesis of the vast period occupied 
in accomplishing those changes, is, like its premise, unsci- 
entific and false. Noone who maintains that the history of 
the creation is to be literally interpreted, and fixes its date 
at about six thousand years ago, claims or pretends that 
that history decides what the causes and processes were by 
which the formation of the strata and other modifications of 
the earth’s surface that have since taken place, were 
wrought. That question is left to be decided, as far as it may 
be legitimately, from the nature of those modifications. 

3. He attempts to disgrace those who regard the history 
in Genesis i. as teaching that the world was created in six 
literal days, by representing them as falling into an error of 
the same kind as that of Turretin, in alleging the state- 
ment of the Scriptures that the sun rises and sets, as prov- 
ing that the sun revolves round the earth instead of the 
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earth’s producing those phenomena by revolving on its 
axis. This is a favorite pretext, and seems to have been 
thought by him a more effective weapon than any other to 
strike down his opponents. It reflects little credit on his 
perspicacity that he did not see, first that it is wholly false, 
and next, that if true, it confutes instead of aiding his theory. 

The expression of the Scriptures, “The sun also ariseth, 
and the sun also goeth down,” is a literal statement of the 
facts as they appear to the senses. The sun seemingly has 
those motions; and they are to the eye therefore as real 
and absolute, as the motion of the earth on its axis is to rea- 
son. And those seeming motions, and that description of 
them, are at-the same time consistent with the astronomical 
fact, that the cause of the apparent motions of the sun is 
not a motion of that orb, but the revolution of the earth on 
its axis. The error of Turretin, who denied the revolution 
of the earth on its axis, and asserted that the sun is the 
moving body, lay, accordingly, in assuming from the fact 
that the Scriptures ascribe to the sun the motions which it 
has to the eye, that those motions were real, and thence 
that the earth is stationary. If this, therefore, is, as Mr. 
Miller avers, perfectly parallel to the description in Genesis 
of the six days’ creation and its relations to the facts of the 
strata; then clearly, on the one hand, the description of the 
work of creation as accomplished in six days, must be true 
to the eye ; that is, it must have been accomplished in such 
a period and form that its appearance would, to a spectator, 
have answered exactly to the inspired history of it; and 
then on the other, its creation in six days in the manner 
described in the narrative, must be perfectly consistent with 
all the facts of the strata. But if that be so, then, first, Mr. 
Miller’s attempt to fix a different meaning on the history, 
and extend it from six days to an unlimited series of ages, is 
wholly inconsistent with the meaning of the text, and un- 
justifiable; and next, his theory that the creation occupied 
a vast series of ages is overthrown! How unfortunate it 
was that Mr. Miller, who wasted a great deal of airy and 
pretentious rhetoric on this subject, had not examined it 
sufficiently to see that it was himself that he was scourging 
with his critical thong—not the antagonists to whom he fan- 
cied he was administering it! 
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But the cases are not parallel. First. There is no question 
whether the Bible actually represents that the sun rises 
and sets. That is admitted by both parties. But in re- 
spect to the history of the creation, the great question is 
not, what it was that was created, but what the period was 
in which it declares that the work of creation was per- 
formed ; the rejectors of the geological theory maintaining 
from its language and from the fourth commandment, that 
it teaches that it was accomplished in six natural days ; and 
the geologists denying it, and maintaining that those six 
days, in place of natural days, were indefinitely long peri- 
ods. Next. In regard to the phenomena of the suin’s rising 
and going down, the question was, by what motion it was 
that they were produced : the sun’s moving round the earth, 
or the earth’s motion round its own axis? But there is no 
question in regard to the creation who its author was, nor 
what it was that was created. Thirdly. The rejectors of the 
geological theory maintain that there is no inconsistency 
between the history of the creation, taken in its literal sense, 
as they interpret it, and the facts of the strata. The geolo- 
gists affirm that there is an irreconcilable difference between 
them; and Mr. Miller proceeds throughout his volume on 
that conviction, and employs himself in most of his chap- 
ters in endeavoring ‘to prove it, and to force the narrative 
of Moses from its natural meaning to a factitious sense that 
he thinks is consistent with his theory of the earth’s age. 

4. He declaims with quite a protesting and authoritative 
air on the impropriety of regarding the Scriptures as mak- 
ing revelations in science, and accuses those who reject his 
theory of deriving their geology from the inspired narra- 
tive of the creation. A moderate share of information and 
candor should have withheld him from this misrepresenta- 
tion. We, and others who reject his speculative views, hold 
that the changes in the earth’s structure, of which geology 
treats, took place subsequently to the creation recorded in 
Genesis. That is a literal record of God’s acts, we maintain, 
and is not therefore a revelation, on the principle of a sym- 
bolic representative of a wholly different set of events that fol- 
lowed those acts. It is Mr. Miller, not those who dissent from 
his system, who maintains that that history is written, and is to 
be interpreted on the principle of asymbolic prophecy ! 
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We, and others who reject Mr. M.’s theory, hold that the 
Scriptures teach that God created the heavens and earth, 
and all that in them is; and so did Mr. Miller. If that, 
then, is to hold that they teach the sciences of geology, 
astronomy, botany, and zoology, Mr. M. is as chargeable 
with it as those whom he accuses of this error. We and 
others receive the testimony of the sacred word, that God 
gathered the waters into seas, elevated the continents above 
the ocean, and so formed the sun and moon, and placed 
them in such relations to the earth, that they determine 
days, and seasons, and years; and so did Mr. Miller. If 
that then is to hold that the Bible reveals the science of 
geology and astronomy, Mr. M. held it as much as those to 
whom he so indignantly imputes it as a blunder of which 
none but the most unscientific could be guilty. If holding 
that the Bible teaches these truths is not holding that it is 
a revelation of science, then we are no more chargeable 
with that error than Mr. M. himself was. But he had 
become the victim of prejudice and hallucination in such a 
measure, that he saw nothing but spectres and monsters in 
those who dissented from his dicta. 

5. Under the sway of this morbid feeling, he endeavors to 
disgrace the whole body of those who reject his theory, 
by the errors of a few obscure writers, and intimates that 
the extravagances into which they run, are samples of the 
ignorance and lawlessness that must characterize all who dis- 
sent from the teachings of modern geology. Thus he quotes, 
with great gusto, a recent anonymous writer, professing to be 
a clergyman of the Church of England, who maintains that 
the vegetable and animal relics imbedded in the strata, 
were created as they now are, with the strata themselves, 
instead of having lived and been entombed in them under 
the action of natural causes. He quotes also another writer, 
unknown, as he admits, who holds that the earth was origi- 
nally twice its present size, and “a hollow ball ;” and, after 
two or three other examples, he winds up the indictment 
with the following prediction, in which he exhibits the 
whole body of his opponents as of the same class :— 


“ But enough of follies such as these! I had marked a good 
many other passages of similar character in the writings of the 
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recent anti-geologists, and would have little difficulty in filling 
a volume with such ; but it would be a useless, though mayhap 
a curious work, and is much better exhibited by specimen than 
a whole. A little folly is amusing, but much of it fatigues. 
There is a time coming, and now not very distant, when the 
vagaries of the anti-geologists will be as obsolete as those of the 
geographers of Salamanca, or as those of the astronomers who 
upheld the orthodoxy of Ptolemy against Galileo and Newton ; 
and when they will be regarded as a sort of curious fossils, very 
monstrous and bizarre, and altogether of an extinct type, but 
which once had not only life, but were formidable.”—Pp. 426, 
427. 


But these errors and absurdities were the errors of indivi- 
duals merely, Mr. Miller was aware, not of the rejectors 
of his theory as a class. Those, generally, who reject the 
geological theory, are not to be held responsible for them, 
any more than geologists, as a body, are to be held as 
sanctioning all the blunders and follies into which indivi- 
duals of their class haverun. If this method of discrediting 
opponents is legitimate, it may be applied with quite as 
much effect to Mr. M. and his party, as to those whom he 
endeavors to overwhelm by it. Mr. Miller himself might, 
on that principle, be made the instrument by his igno- 
rance, hallucination, and finally self-destruction, of disgrac- 
ing the whole body of geologists who hold with him the 
great age of the world. And others of his party have, in 
some of their speculations, exhibited the most discreditable 
ignorance of the facts and laws of nature, and put forth 
theories and opinions which none but the most superficial 
and quackish would entertain. We may present, as an ex- 
ample, an airy and pretentious lecturer on geology, who has 
displayed his pictures and delivered his speculations to large 
audiences in many of the cities and villages of the Unit- 
ed States ; and who, we may add, is accustomed, much in the 
vein of Mr. Miller, to sneer and flaunt at those who regard 
the doctrine of the great antiquity of the earth as contra- 
dicting the Mosaic history of the creation; and can quote 
Turretin and the doctors of Salamanca, as examples of the 
like ignorance, with as exulting an air and glib a tongue 
as Mr. Miller. We heard him undertake, in one of his lec- 
tures, to explain the manner in which coal-beds were formed. 
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He stated that an accumulation of vegetable matter is now 
in progress in the Atlantic ocean between the Cape de Verd 
Islands and Central America, that will, perhaps, at some 
future time become acoal-bed. A vast whirlpool, he affirm- 
ed, exists there, into which all the trees, boughs, leaves, and 
other vegetable matter floated down the Mississippi and 
other streams that devolve into the gulf of Mexico and the 
neighboring waters, are wafted by the gulf stream round by 
the coast of Europe; and sinking, at length, are forming a 
deposit that will at some future period be adequate to make 
a vast bed of coal. But how, he asked, is it to be cover- 
ed by layers of mud, sand, and gravel, that can be con- 
verted into sand-stone, and other rocks like those which 
usually overlay coal-beds? And, he answered, Such a depo- 
sition of the requisite materials may easily happen. Thus, 
he said,the waters of the Pacific are, at Panama, nineteen feet 
higher than those at the opposite point in the Caribbean sea. 
Let some convulsion then sink the Isthmus of Panama, anda 
current of water nineteen feet in depth would rush from the 
Pacific into the Caribbean sea and gulf of Mexico, and tear- 
ing up the vast masses of mud, sand, gravel, stones, sunken 
trees, and other matter accumulated there, would bear them 
with an irresistible impulse along the line of the gulf stream 
round by Europe and the Cape de Verd Islands, till they 
reached that whirlpool, where they would sink and form rocks 
of sandstone and other species, so as to subject the vegetable 
mass beneath to the pressure requisite to convert it into 
coal ; and, to give the picture a touch of the sentimental, he 
said that in a future age, when the vast bed was thrown up 
into a continent,and men drove shafts into the mass to extract 
the coal, it was not improbable they would find there the 
wreck of the steam-ship President lost several years since, 
uncarbonized, with the skeletons in her cabins of the unfor- 
tunate persons who perished in her. And this was passed 
off with the most unhesitating air as a scientific exemplifica- 
tion of the great laws and processes of nature by whicli coal 
deposits, and their superincumbent sandstone, limestone, 
and other strata are formed. But 1. There is nosuch whirl- 
pool in the centre of the Atlantic. There is a stagnant pool 
there, or vast space where the waters seem nearly stationary, 
nota whirlpool. 2. Nota particle of vegetable matter carried 
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down by the rivers that enter the Caribbean sea, the gulf 
of Mexico, and the waters along the coast of the Southern 
States, is borne by the gulf stream round to that part of the 
Atlantic ocean. The trees, boughs, leaves, and other vege- 
table substances borne down by those streams, sink at their 
mouths. 3. The gulfstream does not flow round by the Cape 
de Verd Islands to the centre of the Atlantic, but loses itself 
on the British coast, in the Bay of Biscay, and in the Norwe- 
gian sea. 4. The mean height or level of the waters of the 
Pacific, at Panama, is the same as that of the Caribbean sea. 
The tide at Panama rises and falls 22 to 25 feet; while it 
rises and falls in the. Caribbean sea only a fvot and a half. 
Were the isthmus sunk, therefore, the consequence would 
be that, though at high tide at Panama, on the supposition 
that it rose to the same point as it now does, a current of 
ten or twelve feet would run into the Caribbean; yet, at 
low tide, an equal current would run from the Caribbean 
into the Pacific ; and the gulf stream would, therefore, for 
half the time, cease to flow out of that sea and the gulf of 
Mexico on its way round to the coast of Europe. 5. But 
how is it that, on the supposition of such a rush of waters 
from the Pacific, the mud, sand, gravel, stones, and other 
heavy matter at the bottom of the Caribbean sea and gulf 
of Mexico, would instantly lose their gravity and float like a 
cork round the gulf stream till they reached the imaginary 
whirlpool in the centre of the Atlantic? If the force of 
gravity was wholly suspended, how is it that the gulf stream, 
which owes its motion wholly to that force, would continue 
to flow? And how is it that the moment the mud, gravel, 
sand, and lime for the formation of sandstone, limestone, and 
other rocky strata, reached that whirlpool, they would re- 
cover their gravity and sink to the bottom? These senseless 
contradictions to the laws of nature the airy lecturer did 
not pause to explain. Would it now be just; would it be 
honorable ; would it be anything less than a gross outrage, 
to hold the whole body of geologists responsible for the igno- 
rant declamation of this charlatan? Yet it would be no 
more unjust and dishonorable, than it is in Mr. Miller to ex- 
hibit the blunders and extravagances of the parties whom 
he quotes, as examples of errors that are common to all who 
reject his views of geology. 
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6. He has the injustice to represent that those who main- 
tain the truth of the Mosaic record interpreted according to 
the laws of philology, and thence reject the great antiquity 
ascribed by geologists to the earth, as giving their influence 
to the side of scepticism, and as responsible in a large 
degree for the disbelief that prevails of the divine origin 
and authority of the Scriptures, pp. 388, 389, 396. No 
accusation could be more false or wanton. He admits that 
infidelity prevails very extensively, and that a large share 
of its disciples found their rejection of the Scriptures, in a 
measure, on the persuasion that they are convicted of error 
by geology. Now, who are they who’ have led this vast 
crowd of sceptics to the belief that the claims of the Bible 
to be the word of God are overthrown by geology? Not 
those, most certainly, who hold and teach that the narra- 
tive of the creation in Genesis, and the statement from the 
lips of Jehovah himself in the fourth commandment, are 
literally true, that the earth, with its vegetable and animal 
tribes, and man, was created in six consecutive natural days, 
and who maintain that all the facts of geology are consistent 
with that narrative. They were led to their unbelief by Hugh 
Miller and others of his class, who claim that geology is a 
science, and assert and contend that it proves that the earth, 
instead of but six thousand years, has subsisted through 
millions of ages; and who, in place of reconciling their 
theory with the sacred narrative, prove by the measures to 
which they resort for that purpose, either that their reconci- 
liation is wholly impracticable, or else that the Scriptures 
are so uncertain and equivocal in their meaning, as to have 
no title to be received as a revelation from God. After 
having thus led these persons, on the one hand, to accept the 
theory of the great age of the world as indubitably true, 
and, on the other, impressed them with the feeling that the 
Bible is either directly contradicted by it, or else is a mere 
myth, parable, or vision, to be construed by the {interpreter 
in any manner that its conciliation with his speculations 
requires—Mr. M., bewildered by prejudice and fana- 
ticism, turns round and charges the fatal effects of his own 
teachings on those who reject and aim to counteract them! 
On the same principle, the deist, the pantheist, the atheist, 
may charge the mischievous results of his false teachings 
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on those who expose his errors, and endeavor to intercept 
them from the mischievous influence they are adapted to 
exert. On the same ground the infidel who, by cavils and 
sneers at religion, leads a crowd of associates into vice, and 
depraves and hardens them to such a degree, that when 
reproved by a minister of religion, they become inflamed 
with rage, and mock and blaspheme, may pretend that 
their rage and mockery are the result of his maintaining the 
truth of the Bible, not of the depraved principles and pas- 
sions with which infidelity has inspired them. That geology 
alone is responsible for the infidelity that has sprung up in 
connexion with it is manifest, also, from the fact that it has 
had little opposition. Through the fifty years that it has 
been employed in promulgating its theory of the great age 
of the earth, it has nad little antagonism to encounter. Not 
only has the public generally acquiesced in its teachings, 
and the press lavished on it the most enthusiastic eulogy, 
but the ministers of religion, generally, have either assented 
to its doctrines, or at least abstained from arraigning them. 
The writers who have opposed it have been few, and have 
exerted but a very narrow influence. Of the multitude who 
have been betrayed by it into a distrust of the Scriptures, 
there is no reason to believe that one in thousands ever read 
a syllable of Turretin, Penn, Fairholm, Nolan, or any of 
the others who, through the first forty-five years of the 
century, assailed it on the ground of its hostility to the 
Bible. After having had almost exclusive possession of the 
public faith through the whole of its career, and contributed 
immensely to spread the distrust of the sacred Scriptures, 
which is now revealing itself on so great a scale, no one, not 
driven to very desperate expedients for self-justification, 
would resort to the pretext that it is the work, not of the 
teachers of geology, but of a half dozen antagonists, whom 
geologists themselves have ridiculed and jeered as unworthy, 
from their ignorance and absurdity, of being confuted, and 
of whom the public generally has taken no notice. 

7. And, finally, Mr. M., infatuated with the notion that 
his speculative system is a science, claimed that his geologi- 
cal knowledge invested his opinions with authority, and 
made it the duty of those who had not studied the strata 
to receive his dicta with implicit submission ; but that 
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sacred philology and theology are sciences also, or branches 
of knowledge that have indubitable principles and rules for 
the determination of truth in their respective spheres, and 
that the judgments of those who are masters of them, are 
entitled to quite as much respect as the conclusions of geo- 
logists, he seems not to have had the remotest suspicion—p. 
416. Led by his ardent temperament to exaggerate the 
importance of the subjects which he handled, and over-ex- 
cited by the conspicuity and popularity to which his volumes 
on the rocks of Scotland had raised him, he seems to have 
imagined that geology is the truest, the most brilliant, and 
the most important science of the age, and he its most 
authoritative champion. And this hallucination at length 
reached such a point:—he became so possessed with the 
persuasion that his geological deductions were infallibly 
true, that he thought it impossible that the word of God 
could be at-variance with them ; and deemed it just to turn 
it into a vision or prophecy, and twist and torture its lan- 
guage till it uttered a voice in harmony with his theory. 
No deference, therefore, was felt by him for the judgment 
of those who have made the sacred word the subject of spe- 
cial study ; and who affirm and prove by the most ample 
evidence, that by the usage of the Hebrew language, the 
word day, inthe first chapter of Genesis, means a period of 
the earth’s revolution on its axis, and that that is its signifi- 
cation universally in the sacred word, except when it is 
accompanied by some defining term or terms that show 
that it is employed to denote a period of a different length, 
and give a measure of that period: as in the phrases, the 
day of calamity, the day of wrath, the day of salvation ; 
where the terms calamity, wrath, and salvation being cha- 
racteristics and measures of the period which the word day 
denotes, show that it is used for a different period from a 
natural day. 

But this extreme confidence in himself and his favorite 
branch of knowledge, and contempt of philology, of which 
he knew nothing, was a result of weakness and infatuation, 
not of knowledge. He had no title to the lofty authority 
which he assumed. He was of no such rank in intel- 
lect, culture, or scientific attainments, as to invest him with 
any special right to determine questions in language, the- 
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ology, or any of the natural sciences by his dictum. He 
had worked in but a narrow sphere, and contributed but 
slightly to the advancement of geological knowledge. Com- 
pared with those of Sedgwick, Murchison, Le Beche, Phil- 
lips, Lyell, and others, his labors were of little moment; 
and his rank as an investigator, a discoverer, a speculatist, 
a scholar, far below theirs. But high self-estimation, 
and impatience and scorn of those who dissented from his 
views, appear to have been strong elements of his mind, 
and he had long been the victim, in a measure, of the 
hallucination which led him at length to imagine that a 
conspiracy was formed by foes against his favorite science, 
and himself as its cultivator and patron, and to deprive 
himself of life, to escape their dreaded assaults. 

Such is Mr. Miller’s work. Instead of displaying talents 
of a high order and a mastery of the subject, it presents 
indisputable proofs that he had no thorough knowledge 
of the principles on which his own system rests, or of the 
nature of the objections to which itis obnoxious. In place of 
extricating it from any of its errors, he only re-affirms its false 
doctrines, and perplexes it with a fresh batch of absurd de- 
vices to bring the word of God into harmony with it. In- 
stead of treating those who reject his speculations, with can- 
dor and courtesy, he assails them in asplenetic and vitupe- 
rative temper, and indulges in misstatements and misrepre- 
sentations to which no controversialist competent to treat the 
subject with ability, and prompted by fairness, would resort ; 
and indicating that he was far advanced, when he wrote the 
last lectures, in that disarray of intellect which terminated 
at last in self-destruction. 

While, therefore, the catastrophe in which his career end- 
ed, strikes the heart with sadness and regret, it is probable 
that had he continued to live, his powers would have soon 
become a wreck, and neither his favorite study nor any 
other theme, received any further contribution of import- 
ance from his pen. 


VOL. X.—NO. I. 10 
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Art. IV.—Rev. J. L. Porrer’s Damascus anp PALMYRA. 


By Rev. J. Forsyra, Jun., D.D. 


Frve Years 1x Damascus: Including an Account of the 
History, Topography, and Antiquities of that City, with 
Travels and Researches in Palmyra, Lebanon, and the 
Hauran. By Rev. J. L. Porter, A.M., F.R.S.L. 2 Vols. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle street. 


So many narratives of Oriental travel have been published 
during the last few years, that the work whose title we 
have given, runs some risk of being lost in the crowd, and 
it is quite probable that many of our readers are unac- 
quainted with it. We can assure them that these volumes 
are well worthy of their attention, especially if they have 
any fondness for the study of sacred geography. For 
nearly eight years past the author has been connected with 
the mission at Damascus, which is sustained jointly by the 
General Synod of the Associate Reformed Church of our 
own country, and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland. Mr. Porter’s volumes are not made up 
of the cursory observations of the traveller hurrying through 
a country as if he had been under a wager “ to do the thing 
up” in the shortest possible time, but they present us with 
the careful researches and deliberate views of an old resi- 
dent. His professional duties obliged him to study the lan- 
guage and habits of the people of Syria; and his acquaint- 
ance with Arabs, and his perfect command of Arabic, 
gave him access to sources of information, historical, social, 
and topographical, not open to the mass of travellers, and 
which few of them could turn to account, even if within 
their reach. 

Various other works might be named, which to the com- 
mon reader would prove more interesting,—works contain- 
ing more graphic descriptions of the glorious scenery of 
those Oriental climes, and more dramatic pictures of Orien- 
tal society in some of its aspects; but to the Biblical stu- 
dent who desires to get an accurate knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of the Holy Land, and of the existing condition of 
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particular provinces and cities of that country, whose names 
occur in Sacred History, these volumes cannot fail to prove 
eminently attractive. Mr. Porter has penetrated into 
regions lying quite aside from the ordinary line of Eastern 
travel, and which, since the days of Burckhardt, have not 
been visited by any European traveller who had the leisure 
or the science requisite to make a full and precise survey of 
them. He has thus been enabled to correct errors into 
which even so eminent a geographer as Ritter has been 
occasionally betrayed. A new light has been shed upon a 
large portion of that interesting region, east of Jordan, 
known as the ancient Bashan, and upon some of the adjoin- 
ing provinces, which tourists have hitherto deemed almost 
inaccessible. The author was led to make these extensive 
journeys, mainly with a view to survey the field passed 
over, with the eye of a Christian missionary, but he has 
been at the same time not unmindful of those other subor- 
dinate, and in their place important objects, which would 
arrest the attention of the artist, the antiquary, and the 
geographer. The work is adorned with a number of 
sketches, drawn by the author on the spot, and its value is 
much enhanced by a map of the city of Damascus, and a 
large one of the ancient Bashan and Galilee, founded on 
surveys made by himself. 

Mr. Porter arrived in Damascus in the early part of the 
year 1850, and with the exception of a short visit to Ire- 
land, his native country, he has resided there from that day 
to this. 

After an introductory chapter containing a narrative of 
his voyage from Britain to Syria, and of the circumstances 
attending his entrance upon his field of labor, he proceeds 
to give an extended account of the history, topography, and 
the present social and religious condition of Damascus. He 
observes that there is no city named in Scripture, not ex- 
cepting Jerusalem, whose site is more certainly identified, 
than is that of Damascus. Beyond a doubt, it is one of the 
very oldest cities in the world. It has been in existence 
for at least 4000 years, it has been the contemporary of 
those early centres of empire and commerce, Nineveh, 
Babylon, Tyrc and Sidon,—of Assyria, Persia, Macedonia, 
Greece, and Rome; and if we cannot say that it survives 
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in undiminished splendor, we can at least affirm that it still 
maintains a vigorous life. It is a connecting link between 
hoary antiquity and the living present. 

This singularly persistent vitality is probably to be 
ascribed, in part, to advantages of its position, which sur- 
pass those of any other inland city of Western Asia. Da- 
mascus stands near the eastern base of Anti-Libanus, on a 
noble plain, some two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, which is bounded on the north-west by a chain of chalk 
hills starting from the foot of Hermon, and on the south by 
another range of hills, between which flows the Awai—the 
ancient Pharphar. Another fine stream—the Barada, or 
the ancient Abana—descends from Lebanon, and breaking 
through the lower ridge of mountains, by a wild and 
romantic ravine, crosses the plain eastward. On the banks 
of this river, and about a mile from the ravine, the envi- 
rons of the city commence. It supplies the city with 
abundance of water, that prime necessity of comfort in 
that burning clime, every house having its sparkling 
fountain, while by means of innumerable canals, the stream 
is conveyed in all directions over the plain, covering it 
with perpetual verdure and exuberant wealth. The laws 
regulating these canals (as well as the canals themselves), 
are of very ancient origin; they are very minute; the 
structures are a noble monument of the engineering skill, 
of the wealth and the enterprise of former generations ; 
but these works, so essential to the health of the city 
and the fertility of the plain, under the abominable govern 
ment of the Turks, are greatly neglected, and, as a conse- 
quence, large districts once under culture are being en- 
croached upon by the sands of the desert. 

The view of Damascus from the last ridge of Anti- 
Libanus is represented as being “rich and grand, al- 
most beyond conception.” The elevation is about five hun- 
dred feet above the city, which is a mile and a half distant. 
Graceful minarets and swelling domes rise up in every 
direction, from the confused mass of terraced roofs, while 
occasionally their glittering tops appear above the deep 
green foliage, like diamonds set in emeralds. In the centre 
stands the noble pile of the Great Mosque, near which are 
the massive towers and battlemented walls of the old castle. 
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Away in the south, at the end of a long narrow suburb— 
the Medan—is the famous “ Gate of God,” where the great 
annual caravan of pilgrims take leave of the city. The 
buildings of Damascus are all of a snowy whiteness, finely 
contrasting with the deep green of the abundant foliage. 
The gardens and orchards, extending for miles on both sides 
of the Barada, have long been celebrated, and convert the 
suburbs of the city into an earthly paradise. But in the 
case of Damascus, as of all other Oriental cities, the instant 
the traveller enters the gates he finds that “ distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” He discovers on all hands nar- 
row streets, unspeakable filth, and houses which look abnor- 
mal piles of mud, stone, and timber. As he approaches the 
centre of the city, his eye will be attracted by the gay 
bazaars, and the picturesque groups in gorgeous costumes 
lounging in the open cafés. Nearly every Eastern nation 
has its distinctly marked representative in the crowd—the 
Damascus merchant, the Turkish effendi, the mountain 
prince, the dark-visaged Bedawy of the desert, the Druze 
sheick, the Kurdish shepherd, the villanous-looking Alba- 
nian, who is quite as bad as he looks. 

“ The street that is called Straight”—the old Via Recta— 
extends, as it did centuries ago, east and west, across the 
entire enceinte of the city. It still bears its ancient name, 
and is nearly, if not exactly, on its old site. The house of 
Ananias and the part of the wall where Paul escaped are 
also shown, but there is reason to doubt of their identity. 
Like all other Oriental cities, Damascus is divided into 
“ quarters,” for the several races and religions which com- 
pose and divide its population. The Jewish is in the South, 
the Christian in the North-east, the Moslem in the West. 
The last-named class is about three times as numerous as the 
other two, and down to a very recent date were noted even 
in Syria for the fierceness of their bigotry, and their intense 
hatred of “infidels,” so that a European appearing in the 
streets in a Frank dress, ran no little risk of his life. 

The history of Damascus, as we have already said, covers 
a period of not less than four thousand years. It existed in 
the days of Abraham, and how much earlier it is impossi- 
ble to determine. Probably it was, for reasons previously 
mentioned, one of the first spots in Eastern Syria, on which 
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settled habitations were erected. Mr. Porter divides the 
history into five periods, viz.:—1, from the earliest notice 
of it in Scripture, till the capture of the city by Tiglath- 
pileser ; 2, closes with its capture by Alexander the Great ; 
3, with the capture of the Romans; 4, with the conquest 
of the Moslems; 5, reaches to the present day. 

The city is first noticed in the Old Testament, in Gen. xv. 
Then it disappears for centuries, until the reign of David. 
Next come the conflicts with Israel, in the days of Hazael ; 
and finally, just before the fall of the kingdom of Israel, the 
same monarch by whom the ten tribes were carried away, 
captures Damascus, thus fulfilling the prophecy of Isaiah : 
‘¢ Damascus is taken away from being a city,” 7.¢. it ceased 
to be a capital, a condition in which it remained during 
many centuries. After the conquest of Syria by Alexander, 
it continued in the hands of his successors, the Seleucide, 
until about B.c. 65, when it came under the power of Rome. 
Amid the disorders prevalent in Syria, in consequence of 
the remoteness of the central government, and afterwards 
by the contests of the factions striving for the mastery of the 
Roman empire, it was hardly possible for such a city as 
Damascus to escape the calamities of the times; yet she 
suffered less than others. Strabo, who appears to have 
visited the place, describes the “region of Damascus as so 
justly celebrated, and the city itself as worthy of high admi- 
ration—one of the most magnificent in these climes.” Ex- 
isting monuments attest that during the Roman rule, the 
whole district made great progress in enterprise and wealth. 
Fine roads were constructed, and so permanently that they 
are not yet worn out. Spacious theatres, sculptured palaces, 
hippodromes, colonnades, temples, were erected in city and 
country, remnants of which survive as witnesses that the age 
was one of splendid material prosperity. The Damascus of 
that day will be ever memorable from its connexion with 
the conversion of St. Paul, and as the spot on which he 
began his glorious career as the apostle of Jesus ; but other- 
wise the city does not figure much in the annals of the 
Christian church. 

The Saracen army appeared under the walls of Damascus 
A.D. 611, only thirteen years after the Hegira. At no 
period in its history had the city been in greater peril of 
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utter destruction than it was at this moraent. Khaled, one 
of the Moslem leaders, maddened by the loss of some of 
his dearest friends, swore that he would put every Damas- 
cene to the sword, and raze the city to the ground. At the 
instant when his wrath was hottest, a traitor priest opened 
the eastern gate, through”which Khaled and his followers 
rushed, and soon the streets were deluged with blood. But 
fortunately for Damascus, at that same moment the western 
gate had been opened in virtue of a treaty of the citizens 
with the milder Abu Obeidah. The two Arab leaders, with 
their respective bands, met in the centre of the city, each, 
until then, ignorant of the doings of the other. After a 
stormy scene between them, Khaled was forced to yield. 
The city was saved. Such of the Christians as chose were 
allowed to depart with their arms and property; those who 
remained were permitted to stay in peace on payment of the 
capitation tax. Seven churches were secured to them, and 
half of the immense cathedral of St. John. Twenty-seven 
years later it became the capital of the Mohammedan empire, 
and continued to be such until the seat of government was 
removed to Bagdad, in a.p. 750, when the sceptre of Islam 
was wrested from the feeble grasp of the last scion of the 
Omeryades. Then came the troubles resulting from the 
conquests of the Seljukian Turks, who so suddenly and 
successfully precipitated themselves upon Western Asia, 
and those produced by the protracted struggle of the Cru- 
saders to regain possession of the Holy Land, and to esta- 
blish the kingdom of Jerusalem. In a.p. 1174, under the 
great Saladin, Damascus again, for a short time, was restored 
to her ancient position as the capital of a vast empire; but 
this season of glory was as brief as it was bright. Another 
period of horrible confusion followed, while Timourlane, that 
most terrible of all Tartars, was flying like the angel of 
death over the world.. Timourlane captured the city, and 
enraged *by a sudden outburst of patriotic courage, which, 
however, in the circumstances, was an act of bad faith on 
the part of the citizens, the conqueror inflicted the most 
savage cruelties upon the wretched inhabitants. In a single 
day the gathered riches of centuries were scattered to the 
winds. Last of all came the Ottoman, under whose domi- 
nion, nominally at least, Damascus has remained until this 
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day. We say nominally, because until the interference of 
the Western powers to protect the Sultan against the en- 
croachments of his ambitious vassal, the energetic Ali 
Pasha of Egypt, Syria was for a number of years a depend- 
ency of Cairo rather than of Constantinople. 

It was during the occupation of Damascus by Ali’s dis- 
tinguished son, Ibrahim Pasha, that the city was first opened 
to the representatives of the Christian kingdoms of Europe. 
The British consul, in full costume, entered the city, but nei- 
ther his dress nor his dignity would have saved him from the 
fury of the fanatical inhabitants if he had not been protected 
by a company of Ibrahim’s soldiers ; they were forced to con- 
tent themselves with muttering curses in private, which they 
no doubt did with hearty emphasis. Since that time, however, 
the presence of European consuls, and especially the tact, 
ability, and energy of Mr. Wood, the British consul, have 
wrought a complete revolution in the feelings and conduct 
of the mass of the population. Our mission families there 
have been not only undisturbed in the prosecution of their 
work, but have enjoyed a good deal of social and friendly 
intercourse with the very class once so famed for their in- 
tense fanaticism. We close this hasty survey of the history 
of Damascus with the religious statistics of the city as given 
by our author. His estimate, after the most careful inquiry, 
is as follows :—Joslems, 98,000; Druzes, 500; Greek 
church, 5,995 ; Greek Catholic, 6,195 ; Syrian, 260; Syrian 
Catholic, 350; Maronite, 405; Armenian, 405; Armenian 
Catholic, 235; Latin, 110; Protestant, 70; strangers, sol- 
diers, slaves, 15,000 ; Jews, 5,730. 

The character of the Turks and of the Moslems generally, 
in the Ottoman empire, has been drawn by a great many 
modern travellers, and while certain traits appear in all the 
pictures, yet some of the portraits are much darker and 
more repulsive than others. Some have represented the 
genuine unadulterated Turk of the old school, as a person 
worthy of all respect for his truthfulness, his honesty, and 
his real kindness of heart; while others, arguing perhaps 
from their own limited personal experience, insist upon it 
that he is an unmitigated reprobate. It is reasonable to 
suppose, that in an empire so widely extended, and so vari- 
ous in climate as that of the Sultan, there would be consider- 
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able diversity of character even in the dominant race ; that 
the Turk of Adrianople, for example, would materially dif- 
fer, for better or for worse, from the Turk of Damascus, 
though both come of a common ancestry. Mr. Porter, how- 
ever, when treating of the moral and social characteristics 
of the people of Damascus, makes no distinction between 
the Turk and the Arab, but uses the general term of Mos- 
lems, whom he describes as, in general, feeble, licentious, 
and fanatical. He takes Mr. Lane and Mr. Urquhart to 
task for certain statements of theirs, in which they affirm 
that the practical effects of Oriental polygamy are far less 
injurious to society than the profligacy of Europe. Mr. 
Porter emphatically denies this averment, and maintains 
that the abominations almost universally practised in Mos- 
lem cities far exceed the worst vices of the most degraded 
classes in Christian lands. ‘“ Virtue,” he adds, “ as a moral 
principle, is unknown to either sex in this land.” The dis- 
gusting obscenities of the harem, the unnatural vices of the 
men, and the filthy conversation among all classes, of all 
ages, of both sexes, must have revealed to Mr. Urquhart, 
had he studied the habits of the people, and the influence 
of Moslem institutions, the deep depravity in which this 
unhappy country is ingulfed. Bad as the cities of Europe 
are, in them vice is mainly confined to particular localities 
or classes, but in the East it has spread over the nation like 
a pestilential miasma, corrupting every dwelling, giving 
wantonness to every thought and look, as well as pollution 
to the very language which is the medium of social inter- 
course. 

Moslems divide their time between indolence and indulg- 
ence, wandering with solemn step from the harem to the 
bath, and from the bath to the mosque. They are emphati- 
cally both a praying and a washing people, and in these 
respects they put to shame multitudes who profess a pure 
religion and to have reached a higher civilization. But, 
after all, their prayers are a mere opus operatum, a simple 
performance, which comes in at stated hours, as an inter- 
lude in the daily business of lying, cheating, and robbery. A 
pasha will issue orders for the perpetration ofthe most savage 
cruelty, and should he hear the next moment the muezzin’s 
call, he will spread his carpet, stroke his beard, and pray 
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with a solemn serenity of countenance perfectly wonderful, 
and which would be quite edifying to all who knew not the 
villany of the man. Such is and must be the moral condi- 
tion of a communiiy where woman is regarded, as the reli- 
gion of the Moslem teaches him to look upon her, as the 
mere instrument of his pleasures. ‘And such, ere long, 
must be the state of things in that territory of our own near 
the shores of the Pacific, where the devotees of Mormonism, 
which is just Mohammedanism in its worst form, under a 
new name, have congregated in such numbers as almost to 
bid defiance to our government. It seems to us that no sen- 
sible American who has himself visited the East, or has 
made himself acquainted with the moral and social condi- 
tion of those regions, will for one moment allow any politi- 
cal theory, or cant about religious liberty, or even constitu- 
tional scruple, to stand in the way of his determination to put 
down the hideous system which has intrenched itself amid 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The Christians of Damascus, as everywhere else in the 
East, are split up into numerous “ communions,” that not 
only hold no fellowship together, but often exhibit a mutual 
hostility hardly less bitter than is their hatred of their com- 
mon master and enemy, the Moslem. Still, their condition 
has much improved of late years. They constitute the 
industrial and enterprising class of Damascus ; the trade of 
the place is mainly in their hands; they feel secure in 
amassing and in showing their wealth. This result is largely 
owing to the influence of the English consul, Mr. Wood, 
whose energetic remonstrances and bold measures have, on 
various occasions, kept down the old fanaticism when it was 
ready to burst forth anew. 

The first Protestant mission was established here in 1843, 
by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, now of Bombay, and the Rev. 
William Graham of the Irish Presbyterian church. Origi- 
nally it was intended for the Jews alone, and for some years 
its operations were confined to this class; but in process of 
time the field of labor was enlarged, so as to embrace the 
whole accessible portion of the population. No direct 
efforts, of course, have been made to convert the Moslem, 
though the missionaries assure us that numbers of them are 
quite ready to read the Scriptures, and to converse upon the 
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subject of religion. But the old and terrible law against 
apostasy &eemed to encircle the followers of the false pro- 
phet with an adamantine wall. Since the war with Rus- 
sia this law has been repealed, so far as it can be by the 
Sultan ; but it is one thing to take it off the statute book, 
and quite another thing to expunge it from the popular 
heart. Our missionary brethren there will still need to 
use great caution, to combine the wisdom of the serpent 
with the harmlessness of the dove; for we are well per- 
suaded that the open renunciation of his religion by a Mos- 
lem would cost him his life, and for a time at least break up 
the mission. The progress of the good work among Jews 
and nominal Christians, though slow, has been as rapid as 
could be reasonably expected, considering the nature of the 
field. A small number of persons have been turned from 
darkness to light, one of whom is Dr. Meshaka, the most 
eminent native physician in the city, and a gentleman of 
highly respectable literary attainments, and thus a good 
foundation has been laid for the time to come. 

The largest portion of the two volumes is taken up with 
a narrative of the various journeys of Mr. Porter, in com- 
pany with one or more of his fellow-laborers, to the ancient 
Tadmor in the wilderness, to Lebanon, and to the Hauran, 
or Bashan. His familiarity with the Arabic language, and 
his scientific and artistic accomplishments, as well as his 
personal acquaintance with the prominent personages in 
different parts of the country, gave the author great advan- 
tages over most travellers. The record of his journey into 
the Hauran, or the Bashan, is very full, and although not so 
attractive to the general reader as some other portions of the 
work, cannot fail to interest the student of Biblical geogra- 
phy. From the time of his first arrival in Syria, Mr. Porter 
felt a strong desire to explore the region comprehended in 
the ancient provinces of Batansea, Auronitis, and Trachonitis. 
Of course his primary object was to examine the moral 
condition of the mixed population of the district, and to 
ascertain whether schools could be advantageously esta- 
blished in their villages. Although the Hauran is the gra- 
nary of Damascus, the character and habits of the people 
were little known. He was not able, for three years, to 
carry his design into execution, and meanwhile he prepared 
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himself to investigate the topography and antiquities of fhis 
interesting region by the perusal of Burckhardt’s Notes, 
Robinson and Smith’s Researches, and especially by the 
careful study of the Bible, and the writings of Josephus. 
He started upon his tour in January, 1853, accompanied by 
his colleague, the Rev. Mr. Barnett, and another American 
gentleman, whose name is not given. On several occasions 
the whole company was in ‘extreme danger from the fana- 
tical bigotry of the Moslems, stimulated as it was by the 
suspicion that they were spies; but from the Druzes of the 
district they experienced the utmost and uniform kindness 
and hospitality. The details of a Druze feast in honor of 
the strangers are given by the author in illustration of the 
fact, that in this ancient kingdom of Bashan, the lapse of 
three thousand years has made little change in the customs 
of society. The hospitality of those early ages still sur- 
vives, when the stranger could not pass the tent of the 
patriarch without being compelled to stop and refresh him- 
self. There is the same expedition in preparing the 
lamb, the kid, or the fatted calf, and other dainties, as was 
exhibited by Abraham when he obliged the three men to 
become his guests, and it is an incident of every-day life. 
We cannot follow the author in his travels, nor will the 
limits of our article allow us to notice, even in a cursory 
way, the disquisitions in which he endeavors to define the 
boundaries of the ancient provinces before named. Suffice 
it to say that almost every step of his journey furnished new 
proof of the exact truthfulness of all those notices of this 
region which we find in Sacred Scripture, and of the exact 
accomplishment of those prophecies respecting it which 
were uttered ages ago. The soil of the region is of un- 
rivalled fertility, and the wheat is celebrated as the finest 
in Syria. Its hill-sides and mountains are covered with a 
luxuriant growth of evergreen oaks, the “ oaks of Bashan,” so 
famed in sacred story. Thescenery is represented to be the 
most beautiful in Palestine—a panorama including hill and 
vale, graceful wooded slopes and wild secluded glenc, frown- 
ing cliffs with battlemented summits ; moss-grown ruins and 
groups of tapering columns springing up from amid the dense 
foliage of evergreen oaks. Elsewhere, the author says, he 
had been struck with the nakedness of Syrian ruins; but 
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here the scene is wholly changed, for all defects are hidden 
by the fresh and abundant foliage, and the beauty of the 
noble portico and massive wall is enhanced by the luxu- 
riant creepers that wreathe themselves as garlands around 
the pillars and capitals. 

From the accounts we have of Bashan, in Old Testament 
history, it is evident that it must have been from a very 
early period an exceedingly populous kingdom, or rather 
cluster of kingdoms. Argob alone, we are told (Deut. iii. 
4), contained three score cities fenced with high walls, gates, 
and bars, besides a great many unwalled towns. Mr. Por- 
ter says that he long thought “ that some strange statistical 
mystery hung over this passage.” It seemed inexplicable 
to him, that a district so far from the sea, watered by no 
rivers of importance, and which as laid down upon our com- 
mon maps appeared no larger than an English county, 
should have contained such a multitude of walled cities. 
But on the spot, he found this statement true in every parti- 
cular. Lists of more than a hundred ruined cities and vil- 
lages he himself tested, and discovered to be correct though 
not complete. Of the high antiquity of these ruins, no one 
can doubt for a moment who sees them. Many of them 
betray the handiwork of those Cyclopean architects, whose 
remaining monuments afford visible proof that there were 
indeed “giants in those days.” The houses at Kureiyeh, 
built no doubt by the Rephaims, the aborigines of the 
region, have huge doors and gates of stone, some of which 
are nearly eighteen inches in thickness, while their roofs are 
made of heavy stone flags that rest on massive walls of 
black basalt, firm as the solid rock, and harder than iron. 
In short, the structures clearly belong to a period when 
strength and security were chiefly regarded ; they are such 
as bid defiance to the tooth of time, and, as Ritter observes, 
they “ remain as eternal witnesses of the conquest of Bashan 
by Jehovah.” It therefore need not surprise us to be 
informed that some of these cities stand to this day, not so 
much in ruins, as empty, without owners or inhabitants, 
but ready to be occupied by the first comers who should 
choose to fix their abodes there. This single fact speaks 
volumes in regard to the abominable mis-government of the 
country by its Turkish masters; and we are half inclined to 
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wish that the great Powers of Europe would make a full 
end of the Turk, and divide among themselves that glorious 
empire of which he has proved himself to be so utterly 
unworthy. 





Art. V.—Tue Parasies or THE New TESTAMENT. 
XXVI. THE LOST SHEEP. 
Luke xv. 1-7; Matt. xviii. 11-14. 


Tus parable was designed to confute the false notion of 
the Pharisees and scribes, who deemed it unsuitable that 
Christ, if a messenger from God, should allow publicans and 
sinners to approach him, and should address them as though 
they might obtain the salvation he came to proclaim. 

* Then drew near unto him all the publicans and sinners 
for to hear him. And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, 
saying, This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.” 
Luke xv. 1, 2. 

They seem thus to have thought it was not only inconsis- 
tent with the holiness and dignity of a messenger from 
God, but indicative that he was on a level in his princi- 
ples and dispositions with the wicked, whom, instead of 
sternly repelling, he permitted to approach and receive him 
as a teacher sent to them, as well as to others. The Phari- 
sees and scribes, vain, self-righteous, and blind, thought God 
would regard none with favor but themselves. That the 
openly guilty, that the most hopelessly lost in sin, could be 
objects of his compassion, had never entered their concep- 
tions, and was most repugnant to their pride and bigotry. 
To meet this misapprehension Christ spake the parable. 

“And he spake this parable unto them, saying, What 
man of you having a hundred sheep, if he lose one of them 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go 
after that which is lost, until he find it. And when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing. And when 
he cometh home, he calleth together his friends and neigh- 
bors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me, for I have found 
my sheep which was lost. I say unto you that likewise joy’ 
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shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons that need no repentance.” 

It seems from the connexion in which it occurs in Mat- 
thew that it was spoken on another occasion to illustrate 
God’s care for the salvation of little children. 

“ And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them, and said: Verily I say unto you, except 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven... .. . Take heed that 
ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, 
that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father who is in heaven. For the Son of man is come to 
save that which is lost. How think ye? Ifa man havea 
hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and go into the mountains, and 
seek that which is gone astray? And if so be that he find 
it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that, than of 
the ninety and nine that went not astray. Evenso it is not 
the will of your Father who is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish.” Matt. xvii. 10-14. 

The resemblance which the care of the good shepherd to 
recover a lost sheep, presents to Christ’s aim to save the 
lost, may be unfolded in several relations. 

1. It is the specific office of a shepherd to take care of his 
flock—to preserve it from foes and dangers, and if any go 
astray, to seek and recover them. To leave such as become 
separated from the flock and wander off, to be lost to the 
owner, or perish by wild beasts, without any effort for their 
restoration, would be to treat them as though they were of no 
value, and neglect and refuse the very business for which 
he was appointed a shepherd. 

In like manner, it belongs to God as the Father of man- 
kind, to consult and watch over the safety and well-being of 
every one of them: and it is the specific office of Christ, as 
the Saviour of men, to seek them in their alienation and bring 
them back to God and to salvation. That is the purpose for 
which he came into the world. It was for that, that the 
Father gave him to be the Redeemer of men. “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him, should not perish, but have 
everlasting life;” and he died for infants as well as for 
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adults, and for publicans and sinners, as well as for Phari- 
sees and scribes. Not to be ready and desirous to save 
the one as well as the other, would be to disown his very 
office as Saviour. 

2. The fact that ninety-nine of the shepherd’s flock were 
still safe, and that but one was lost, was no reason that he 
should be willing to lose that, and make no effort for its 
recovery. That was intrinsically valuable and necessary to 
the completeness of his flock as well as any other, and its 
recovery, or the use of all proper means for its recovery, 
was essential to his filling his office as a goodshepherd. He 
could not reach the end for which he was appointed shep- 
herd, unless he took all appropriate measures to regain the 
wandering and preserve his flock entire. 

So also the greatness of God’s unfallen empire ; the vast- 
ness of the hosts of his intelligent creatures who still maintain 
their allegiance, compared to mankind who are in revolt, 
is no reason that he should leave these, or any part of them, 
to perish without taking any measures for their salvation. 
So far from it, they are of as much worth, considered as exist- 
ences, as any other equal number of his subjects of the same 
rank in intelligence, and the recovery of the earth from 
revolt is as essential to the completeness and perfection of 
his kingdom, as the recovery of any other sphere occupied 
by intelligences of a like order, would be, that might fall 
from allegiance. 

3. The shepherd, in leaving the ninety and nine sheep that 
were in safety, and going in search of that which had left the 
flock, proceeded on the conviction that unless he went forth 
and recovered it, it was hopelessly lost. It had wandered off 
on the distant mountains. It was unable to find its way back. 
It was perhaps contented to remain astray. It was liable to 
be taken, as without an owner, by any one who might meet 
it, and slain for food. It was exposed to wild beasts. If 
saved, therefore, it must be by the shepherd’s promptly 
searching for and recovering it. 

So also Christ comes to save men, because unless he 
reveals himself to them, and conducts them back to God, 
they will hopelessly perish. They will not of themselves 
return to him. Their estrangement is voluntary. They are 
averse to his sway; and were their hostility overcome or 
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relinquished, they could never of themselves make expiation 
for their sins, or obtain justification before God. None but 
he can extricate them from the thraldom of sin; none but 
he can wash away their guilt, and effect their justification 
with the Most High. 

4, Though but one of the shepherd’s flock was lost, his 
chief concern was immediately directed to its recovery. He 
left the ninety and nine that were in safety, and explored 
the thickets and traversed the mountains in search of it, 
and with the feeling that its restoration was essential to his 
peace and reputation as ashepherd. It wakened him toa 
deeper concern, and roused him to greater efforts than were 
ordinarily excited by the care of the whole flock. 

So mankind, by their revolt and ruin, became objects of 
immeasurably higher concern to God, than though they had 
remained in allegiance. The influence of their revolt on his 
kingdom at large is immensely greater and more momentous 
than: their obedience would exert; inasmuch as it is alto- 
gether mischievous ; as it exposes his wisdom and goodness 
to doubt, and might prove the means of leading other orders 
of his creatures to revolt. Immediately on the fall, accord- 
ingly, God instituted the work of their recovery ; and how 
essential it is to his glory and the well-being of his empire 
at large, is seen from the wonderful means, the incarnation 
and death of Christ, through which it is accomplished ; his 
exaltation to the throne of the universe, by which all other 
worlds of intelligent beings are brought into an intimate 
relation to him, and given to understand his work as Sa- 
viour; and from the joy and praise with which it is to be 
contemplated by all his holy hosts for ever. These stupen- 
dous measures, and this modification of the government of 
the whole universe, that all may be made acquainted with 
the redemption of man, that they may behold the glory in 
which it reveals the divine perfections, and be raised by it 
to higher intelligence, a more fervid love, and loftier hap- 
piness, bespeak its infinite significance, and show the place 
it has in the heart of God. 

5. The shepherd, on finding the lost sheep, took effective 
measures to restore it to the flock. He did not trust to its 
spontaneously following him back to the fold. He did not 
attempt to drive it through doubtful paths and intricate 
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thickets. He laid it on his shoulders, and bore it passively 
home, by his own strength. 

So, those lost sinners, whom Christ pursues and overtakes, 
he saves, and saves by his own sovereign hand. He works 
by his Spirit an instant change in their minds, by which he 
reveals himself to them, as their Saviour, gives them to 
behold his glory, unfolds to them the nature and method of 
his redemption, and kindles their hearts with love, adora- 
tion, and trust; and he ever after sustains them by his 
grace, defends them from enemies, recalls them if they 
relapse into worldliness or unwatchfulness, by chastenings, 
and at length leads them through the valley of the shadow 
of death to the realms of eternal life. Not one who is given 
to him by the Father is lost. 

6. The knowledge of the recovery of the lost sheep and 
the joy it occasioned, were not confined to the shepherd. 
He apprised his friends and neighbors of the success of his 
efforts to regain the wanderer, and invited them to rejoice 
with him. This was natural, and bespoke the generousness 
and nobleness of his own heart, and the sympathy and be- 
nignity of his friends and neighbors. As genuine friends, 
they regretted his misfortune; they appreciated the skill 
and fidelity with which he had fulfilled his office as a shep- 
herd, responsible to a superior for the safety of the whole 
flock, and they truly rejoiced with him in his success. 

So the knowledge of the recovery of those whom Christ 
saves, and the joy it occasions, are not to be confined to his 
breast. His work, in all its results, as it advances from age 
to age, is communicated to all his holy subjects throughout 
his vast empire, and is contemplated by them with wonder 
and joy, and hymned in grateful acknowledgments and cele- 
brations. 

How infinite the love of Christ! How wonderful his 
condescension ! With what immeasurable patience, ten- 
derness, and persistence, he pursues those who are lost, 
recalls them from alienation, and gathers them into his fold! 

How clear it is that those who perish, perish by their 
own fault! It is because they will not submit themselves 
to the rule; it is because they will not accept the grace of 
the great Shepherd, and allow him to take them in his 
Almighty arms, and bear them back to his fold. 
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What a lofty significance it bespeaks of the work of 
redemption, that Christ who accomplishes it, is exalted to 
the throne of the universe, that the knowledge of it is com- 
municated to all orders of obedient creatures, and that it is 
the means of unfolding to them a brighter manifestation of 
God’s glory, than any of his other works, and kindling their 
hearts with a more fervent love! 





Art. VI.—Lirerary anp Critica Notices. 


1. Tue Desert or Srnar: Notes of a Spring-Journey from Cairo 
to Beersheba. By Horatius Bonar, D.D., Kelso. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers, 1857. 


Tue interest of the great scene of the deliverance of Israel from the 
Egyptians, the institution of the law, and the long series of miracles 
that attended their journey to Canaan, is not exhausted by the nu- 
merous travellers, who have within a few years visited it. Each one 
contributes something to a better knowledge of its peculiarities ; 
and throws a clearer light on the great transactions of which it has 
been the theatre. Dr. Bonar’s notes are in the form of a diary, 
and give not only a minute description of each day’s route, but of 
the incidents of the journey, and the impressions made by the spec- 
tacles which he beheld. It is vivacious, entertaining, and instructive 
throughout, and is especially interesting beyond other volumes we 
have lately seen, in the views he presents of the passage of the Red 
Sea, the origin of the inscriptions on the rocks in the vicinity of 
Sinai, and the delineation of the country lying directly between 
Sinai and Beersheba. He holds that the passage of the Red Sea 
was miraculous; and points out with a fulness and force we have not 
elsewhere seen, the inconsistencies and absurdities of the notion so 
current with rationalistic writers, that the recession of the sea was 
the work of natural causes. He regards it as probable that the in- 
scriptions on the rocks were the work chiefly of miners who were 
employed in getting ores from the mountains in the vicinity; and 
that they were from Phenicia rather than Egypt. Travellers, here- 
tofore, have advanced from Sinai, through the Akabah to Palestine. 
Dr. Bonar passed on a direct line to Beersheba, and through a re- 
gion of great interest, of which before but little has been known. 
This part of the route, especially, is illustrated with great point and 
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beauty by passages from Job. The people, in lineage, mode of 
life, and character, are the same as they were in the age of that pa- 
triarch. This volume is to be followed, we are glad to learn, by 
another on the Land of Promise. 


2. Brstica, Commentary on THE New Testament. By Dr. Her- 
man Olshausen, Professor of Theology in the University of Er- 
langen. Translated from the German for Clark’s Foreign and 
Theological Library. First American edition, revised after the 
fourth German edition, by A. C. Kendrick, D.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Rochester. Vol. Il. New York: 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co., 1857. 


In this volume the commentary is advanced to the twenty-fifth of 
Matthew, and the corresponding parts of Mark and Luke, and to 
the eighteenth of John, with a few pages on the Passover. Our 
readers will be especially interested in his exposition of Matt. xxiv. 
While he advances some views from which we dissent, he maintains 
decisively, that the coming foreshown, vs. 29,°30, is the second 
coming of Christ. The translation is thoroughly English, the style 
simple and clear, beyond most works of his countrymen, the exe- 
gesis critical, and his thoughts, with the exception of now and then 
a view that has. a German tinge, evangelical, lofty, and im- 
pressive. 


3. Pattosopny oF Scepticism aND UtrraisM, wherein the 
opinions of Rev. Theodore Parker and other writers, are 
shown to be inconsistent with Sound Reason and the Christian 
Religion, by James B. Walker, Author of the Philosophy of 
the Plan of Salvation. New York: Derby & Jackson. 
Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Webb. Chicago: D. B. 
Cook & Co., 1857. 


Tae author’s aim in this work is not—as the title seems to 
imply—to show what the principle of Scepticism is, or what the 
philosophy is of the false doctrines which sceptics entertain ; 
but rather to prove that their doctrines are false, and that they 
involve a rejection of the great teachings of the Bible. The 
chief opinions which he assails, are those of Theodore Parker, 
and he has an easy task in showing that they are false, self-con- 
tradictory, irrational, and impious, and that Mr, Parker, instead of 
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a deep thinker and learned theologian, is but a shallow, ambi- 
tious, and venturesome declaimer. His books serve very clearly 
to indicate, that he has taken his pantheism, which is the lead- 
ing element in his system, at second hand, without any thorough 
understanding of the metaphysics on which it rests, or any clear 
apprehension of the issues to which it leads. His doctrines, 
accordingly, are a jumble of pantheism, atheism, materialism, 
natural religion, and revealed religion, put forth with an oracu- 
lar air, as though the source from which they emanate invest- 
ed them with such authority, as to render it unnecessary to 
give any proof of their truth. After devoting two or three 
letters to Mr. Parker’s errors and absurdities, Mr. Walker pro- 
ceeds to treat of the Personality and Triunity of God, Depravity, 
Atonement, Retribution, and the necessity of a written Reve- 
lation, and on these topics employs himself largely in stating, 
and endeavoring to sustain his own views in opposition to those 
which he assails. While many of his thoughts and reasonings are 
just, and here and there a point is presented very forcibly, 
some of his speculations are far from satisfactory, and his treat- 
ment of several themes, especially the necessity of a written 
revelation and its influence, which open a fine field for disqui- 
sition, is quite lacking in originality, vigor, and freshness of 
thought. 


4, Discoursrs oN Propuecy ; by John G. Wilson, Minister of 
the Gospel. Philadelphia: Published for the Author, 1857. 


Mr. Witson treats in this series of Discourses, of the work of 
Redemption from its institution in Paradise on the fall of our 
first parents, threugh all its stages, till Christ’s triumph shall be 
completed over his foes. He holds to the restoration of the 
Israelites, the resurrection of the holy dead at the commence- 
ment of the Millennium, Christ’s personal reign here, and the 
perpetuity of the earth as the abode of the redeemed, and the 
seat of his kingdom ;—and most of the numerous themes which 
he discusses, are treated in a satisfactory manner. He is fami- 
liar with the sacred word, he presents his thoughts clearly, and 
urges them with earnestness and force. His views on subordi- 
nate points from which we dissent, it is not necessary to indicate. 
With the great doctrines of Millenarianism, however, to our 
regret, he has associated the dogma of the final restoration of 
all fallen beings from sin, and deliverance from punishments 
except a deprivation of the full dignity and blessedness that 
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are to be conferred on those of our race who accept salvation in 
this life:—a notion that has no natural connexion with the 
doctrine of Christ’s personal reign, and the redemption of future 
generations of our race; is founded on texts that are not in 
debate between Millenarians and anti-Millenarians, and is in 
our judgment wholly groundless, at war with the clear teach- 
ings of the divine word, and of a very injurious tendency. We 
are surprised that one who so clearly and earnestly holds the 
great doctrines of redemption by the expiation and righteous- 
ness of Christ, should entertain so contradictory a theory. 
How, without an atonement, are Satan and his fellow-fallen 
angels to be forgiven, or released from punishment? How, 
without the Holy Spirit, are the impenitent of mankind to be 
recalled to obedience? Mere punishment has no adaptation to 
change the incorrigible heart. Mere happiness, or enjoyment, 
is not the proper measure of the best moral system. The best 
system, other things being equal,—is that in which God is most 
fully revealed, and exhibited in all his perfections ; in which his 
holy subjects are raised to the highest knowledge and love of 
him, and the most fervid and steadfast allegiance to him; and 
in which it is shown most demonstratively, that no attempt to 
overturn his government can be successful ;—but that he is 
able to reign justly, benevolently, and wisely, over fallen and 
rebellious creatures, as well as over those that are obedient, 
and make the rebellion and ruin of enemies the means of sub- 
serving the display of his glory and the well-being of the uni- 
verse. That Satan and his party are to be so baffled in all their 
impious schemes, and so thoroughly made subservient to Christ’s 
glory, as to be forced to feel that they are conquered, to see 
that all God's ways are right, and to confess that Christ is 
Jehovah, to the honor of the Father, does no imply that they 
are to lay aside their hostility, and become adorers. Among 
the truths which they will be brought to see and feel with a 
devouring poignancy, one of the most piercing doubtless will 
be, that God is justified, and required by his wisdom and 
- benevolence, to exclude them for ever from his favor, and leave 
them to exist without any of those provisions for their holiness 
and happiness, which they have rejected and forfeited by rebellion. 
When in the light of the future world, all the grounds of 
Satan’s rebellion shall be unveiled to us, we not improbably 
shall see that one of the false and impious assumptions on which 
he proceeded, was that God is bound to secure the holiness and 
happiness of all his moral creatures; and if they revolt, to 
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restore them to obedience and blessedness,—which is to deny 
his right to punish for any other end thaa the good of the 
individual punished; and that isin effect to deny that he himself has 
any interests and rights which he can vindicate and maintain by 
punishment. His own truth and glory doubtless require that 
he should confute all such assumptions, and show by his ever- 
lasting administration, that he has all those rights which he 
assumes and asserts in the institution of his law, and enforcement 
of it by penalties. 


5. Hymns or Farra anp Hore. By Horatius Bonar, D.D., 
Kelso. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1857. 


OF this collection of poetic pieces, the record of a thoughtful 
feeling and heavenward-looking mind, the following may be 
taken as a specimen :— 


THE KINGDOM. 


Peace! earth’s last battle has been won; 
Its days of conflict now are o’er; 

The Prince of Peace ascends the throne, 
And war has ceased from shore to shore. 


Rest! the world’s day of toil is past ; 
Each storm is hushed above, below; 
Creation’s joy has come at last, 
After six thousand years of woe. 


Messiah reigns! earth’s King has come! 
Its diadems are on his brow; 

Its rebel kingdoms have become 
His everlasting kingdom now. 


This earth again is Paradise ; 
The desert blossoms as the rose; 
Clothed in its robes of bridal bliss, 
Creation has forgot its woes. 


6. PriestHoop AND CLerGy unknown to Christianity; or the 
Church a Community of Co-Equal Brethren. A Cento. 
By Campaginator. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1857. 


Tuts attempt to show that there is no authority in the New 
Testament for the office of teacher and ruler in the church, is 
confuted by the passages the writer quotes to sustain it. “And 
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he gave—constituted—some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the perfect- 
ing of the saints unto the work of service unto the upbuilding of 
the body of Christ.” These were officers who were appointed 
to perform special duties towards believers as a body, which 
others were not called to perform. And, again, 1 Cor. xii. 29: 
* And God hath set some in the church; first apostles, second- 
arily prophets, thirdly teachers; after that miracles, then gifts 
of healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues. Are all 
apostles ? all prophets? all teachers?” The apostle thus affirms 
on the one side, that these officers were expressly instituted 
in the church by God; and on the other, denies the doctrine of 
this writer, that they were common to all the brethren of the 
church. In the letters to Timothy and Titus also, the work of 
overseers and elders in the church is represented as belonging 
to persons specially set apart to the offices of teachers and 
rulers ; the duties of those offices, and the necessary qualifica- 
tions for them are described ; and Paul teaches that those who 
were devoted to them, were entitled to support from the 
church in which they labored. To deny that there were spe- 
cial officers in the church of the New Testament, is as mistaken 
and absurd as it were to deny the existence of the apostolic 
church itself. 


7. Lire ry rts Lower, INTERMEDIATE, AND HicuEer Forms; or 
Manifestations of the Divine Wisdom in the Natural History 
of Animals. By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1857. 


Tus volume presents a very attractive view of the various 
forms of life which swarm the waters, the earth, and the air, 
and the wisdom that is displayed in their structure, the laws of 
their being, and the ends they subserve towards each other and 
man. No one without a glance at these innumerable ranks and 
infinite hosts of conscious existences, most of which, from their 
minuteness, or remoteness from us, lie out of the sphere of our 
ordinary observation, can form any just estimate of the work 
of God as creator and upholder, or realize the vastness and 
grandeur of the means that are employed to show us his univer- 
sal presence and activity, and the boundless resources of his skill 
and power, and to attract us to the study, acknowledgment, and 
adoration of him. 
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8. An Exposition oF THE First Epistte To THE CorRINTHIANS. 
By Charles Hodge, D.D., Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, N. J. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
1857. 


Tuts volume is a duodecimo, and differs from that on Ephe- 
sians chiefly in the use generally, instead of the Greek, of the 
English version simply of the expressions and terms that are 
critically explained ;—which, if less acceptable to scholars, will be 
preferred by other readers, for whom it is mainly designed. 
The introduction is brief. Instead of dividing the chapters into 
sections, analyses are presented of the parts as they are reached 
that treat of separate subjects, and the verses are given as they 
are animadverted on. It is marked by sound learning, a prac- 
tical knowledge of the things of the Spirit, a clear statement and 
vindication of the great doctrines of redemption, and freedom 
from ultraism and extravagance, that form an agreeable con- 
trast to many of the books that have had a large currency in 
the churches, and is a very acceptable accession to our sacred 
literature. The exposition of parts of the fifteenth chapter is, 
we think, an exception to its general character, as we may per- 
haps, on some future occasion, show. 


9. Cur~pHooD, ITs PromisE AND Trarninc. By W. W. Everts. 
New York. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1857. 


Tue author’s aim is to point out the proper method of educat- 
ing children and preparing them for the duties and dangers of 
mature life. While its style is somewhat pretentious, and he is 
too ambitious of pointed and brilliant sayings, he has many just 
thoughts, and the work may be read, especially by the young, 
with entertainment and instruction. 


10. Tue Epistix To THE GaLattans, in Greek and English, with 
an Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. By Samuel H. Tur- 
‘ner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Interpretation 
of Scripture in the Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, etc. New York. Dana & Company. 1857. 


Tats Commentary, though marked by the same general 
characteristics as that on Ephesians, is’ much briefer. Instead 
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of giving a critical explanation of all important terms and ex- 
pressions, it is confined chiefly to leading points of the Epistle, 
and treats them generally with learning and candor. His expo- 
sition of parts of the third chapter is an exception. In a note 
in which he departs from his usual good sense and courtesy, he 
refers to an article in the Journal, vol. vii., pp. 182-191, in which 
a number of considerations are alleged to show that “ the phrase 
Abraham’s seed,” in the Scriptures, always denotes Abraham’s 
lineal descendants. Dr. T. pronounces it an extravagance so 
absurd,, as scarcely to merit refutation. The extravagance 
however is, we believe, on his side, not on ours. Instead of 
being able to verify the views which he entertains, he has not 
given sufficient attention to the subject, it seems to us, to gain 
any just apprehension of the difficulties with which his con- 
struction is perplexed. The point in question between us 
is, whether in the promise of a seed to Abraham, Genesis xv. 
4-6, and other similar passages, to which Paul refers Gal. iii, 
6-8, the term seed is used literally to denote his lineal descend- 
ants, or is employed metaphorically to signify persons simply 
who exercise a faith like his, without any consideration whether 
they are his lineal descendants or not. We regard it as used 
literally. Dr. Turner asserts or implies that it is used meta- 
phorically. But his construction is embarrassed by a crowd of 
insuperable objections. Among,them are the following: 

1, It is against express definitions of the term that are given 
in connexion with the promise to Abraham. Thus the seed 
pledged, Genesis xv. 4-6, is defined as one “ that shall come forth 
out of thine own bowels,” in contradistinction from one of a dif- 
ferent lineage. 

2. It is against the grammatical sense of the term and of the 
passages in which it occurs in every instance of its use in the 
promises to Abraham. 

3. It implies that both Abraham and Sarah wholly misunder- 
stood the meaning of the promise to them of a seed; for they in- 
disputably regarded the promised seed as a literal seed. Paul him- 
self represents that as their belief, Rom. iv. 17-22: for he exhi- 
bits it as a proof of the greatness of Abraham’s faith, that he 
believed that the promise would be fulfilled, notwithstanding 
his age and the age of Sarah were, without a miracle, fatal obsta- 
cles to its accomplishment. If the seed pledged to them were 
not a lineal seed, their age was no barrier to the fulfilment of 
the promise. 

4, It implies that the faith of Abraham, which was counted to 
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him for righteousness, was not exercised in the promise which 
God made to him, but in a total misconception of that promise : 
for the promise, which was the object of Abraham’s faith, it is 
expressly shown, Genesis xv. 4-6, was the promise of a seed 
“that should come out of his own bowels.” If then the seed 
promised him, was not to be of his own lineage, but was only to 
resemble him in faith, without any consideration whether it was 
of his or a wholly different lineage, it was not the real promise of 
God, but only an imaginary one, that was the object of his faith. 

5. It implies that the gift of the land of Canaan to Abraham’s 
seed, was not a gift of it to his lineal descendants, but only to 
persons who resemble him in faith. But that is against the 
representations universally of the Scriptures. They everywhere 
exhibit the promise and gift of that land as to Abraham’s 
lineal descendants. 

6. It implies that the exile of the Israelites from their land, 
and dispersion among the nations, was not because of their viola- 
tion of their covenant with God as the lineal descendants of 
Abraham and his chosen people. But that is against the uni- 
form representation of the sacred word. 

7. It implies that it was not necessary to the verification of 
the promise, that Christ, who is pre-eminently the seed pledged 
in the covenant, should be of lineal descent from him. For if 
the seed was not necessarily a lineal one, then a lineal descent 
from him was not necessary in order to Christ’s being the seed. 
But that is against the most explicit teachings of both the Old and 
New Testament. Why do Matthew and Luke trace his descent 
from Abraham, if that descent was not indispensable to his 
Messiahship ? 

8. It implies that Christ was not in fact of the seed of Abra- 
ham in the sense of the promise. For if the seed promised was 
not one of lineal descent, but only of a resembling faith: then 
as Christ cannot have exercised a faith like that of Abraham— 
that is, a faith that should of grace be counted to him for right- 
eousness, inasmuch as he stood in no need of a gracious justifi- 
cation, but was spotlessly holy—he cannot have been the seed 
of Abraham in the sense of the promise. 

9. It implies that the promise of the land of Canaan to Abra- 
ham’s seed has never yet been fulfilled : for believers universally, 
or generally, without consideration whether they were of Abra- 
hamic or Gentile descent, have never been put in possession of 
Canaan. Not one probably in hunéreds of thousands of them has 
ever seen that land. If, then, they are the parties, and exclu- 
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sively, to whom it was promised, the promise remains unful- 
filled. 

10. It implies therefore that all who believe with a faith like 
Abraham’s that is counted for righteousness, whatever the age 
may be in which they live, are at length to be put in possession 
of the land of Canaan, and are to enjoy it as an everlasting 
inheritance and home. Dr. Turner himself must, on his theory, 
be an heir of that promise, and should look forward with 
undoubting faith, to its accomplishment. Does he see and 
admit this result of his view of the promise ? 

Such are a few out of a crowd of the insuperable difficulties 
that embarrass the construction he maintains. But we have not 
space to pursue the subject further. We may in a subsequent 
number consider it more at large, and state what we regard as 
the true sense of the passages in Romans and Galatians to which 
the question refers, ; 


11. A Commentary, Critica, Exposirory, AND PRACTICAL, ON 
THE GosPEts or MatrHEew AND Mark, for the use of Minis- 
ters, Theological Students, Private Christians, Bible Classes, 
and Sabbath-Schools. By John J. Owen, D.D., with a Map, 
Synoptical Index, etc. New York: Leavitt & Allen. 1857. 


Ir is propitious to the interests of learning and truth that com- 
mentaries on the New Testament are multiplying, that are ofa 
higher literary and theological cast than those that were chiefly 
current some years ago. This volume will discharge a useful 
office in that branch of the church in which it is likely to have 
its chief circulation, in superseding works that are defect- 
ive often in critical learning, doctrinal exposition, and taste. 
It is of great moment that commentaries, especially designed 
for the young, should be written with good judgment. Rash 
conjectures, wild hypotheses, rationalistic theories, should have 
no place in such works. True expositions will never impair the 
reader’s conviction of the wisdom and dignity of the sacred 
word, nor generate a disposition to interpret it by violent 
methods into harmony with human speculations. Dr. Owen’s 
work will take a respectable rank among those that have lately 
issued from the press. He has availed himself of the aids of 
modern writers in the departments of philology, geography, 
history, and other branches that contribute to the elucidation 
of the text; he gives the principal views that are entertained by 
expositors on controverted passages; unfolds their main points 
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with clearness; and vindicates Christ’s deity and work from the 
denials and misrepresentations with which they are assailed by 
sceptics. He appears, in his exposition of Matthew xxiv., to 
far less advantage, we think, than in, other parts of his com- 
mentary. The interpretation of that prophecy, from the Ist to 
the 43rd vs., as referring exclusively to the siege and overthrow 
of Jerusalem, can never be sustained, we are sure, by philology, 
nor reconciled with the teachings of other parts of the sacred 
word, respecting Christ’s second coming and reign. 


12, Pumotocicat Srupies, with English Illustrations. By 
Josiah W. Gibbs, Prof. Sac. Liter., Yale College. New Haven: 
Durrie & Peck. 1857. 


Tue author’s aim in this work is not that of an ordinary gram- 
marian, or philologist, to state the general laws of language, and 
exemplify them in the critical exposition of passages; but instead, 
to give a philosophical analysis of language itself; distinguish- 
ing its several species of words and their relations to each other ; 
and unfolding the forms in which they are united in propositions, 
and the principles on which they are used; thus enabling one 
to resolve the whole fabric of language into its primary elements, 
trace the source from which its terms spring, depict the offices they 
severally fill, distinguish the various forms in which they are united, 
and the laws by which they are used, and thereby show the manner 
in which the vast structure of speech was raised to the marvel- 
lous adaptation by which it is marked beyond any other human 
instrument, to the ends for which it is designed. It is a 
theme of interest, and is treated with ability by Professor 
Gibbs. It will be read with high relish and benefit by all 
who are devoted to literary culture, and will be especially ser- 
viceable to those who fill the office of teachers in seminaries and 
colleges. 


13. Szrmoms of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon of London. Second 
Series. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. Boston: 
Lincoln, Gould & Co. Chicago: 8. C. Greene & Co. 1857. 


Tue impression produced by Mr. Spurgeon on the audiences 
he addresses, is the result doubtless, in a large degree, of his man- 
ner as a speaker; of a distinct, earnest, unstudied utterance, in 
natural and impassioned tones, that transmits his thoughts and 
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emotions against all obstructions, into the minds of his hearers, 
and gives them a feeling of the certainty and importance of the 
truths which he proclaims. These sermons are not essays, or 
argumentative disquisitions on the subjects of which they treat. 
They contain no long trains of intricate reasoning ; no elaborate 
pictures from the pencil of fancy; nor any of those towering 
thoughts and far-reaching views of a great and original mind, 
that require pages of profound speculation and gorgeous rhetoric 
to unfold ; but their subjects and sentiments lie within the sphere 
of ordinary minds, and in place of being handled abstractly, 
are put directly to the hearer and reader in interrogations, 
apostrophes, and appeals to conscience, and argued very 
much as though they were individually addressed. Truths 
with which they are familiar, but which have ceased to affect 
them, are thus invested with a fresh power, and brought home 
to the heart as realities. The sermons are practical, and from 
their vivaciousness of manner, the pointedness with which they 
present the truth, and the earnestness of their appeals, are suited 
to be highly useful to the numerous class of readers, especially, 
who need not only to be instructed, but roused ; not only to be 
led to assent to the doctrines of the gospel, but to seek and 
welcome its salvation. 


14, Bretican ComMMENTARY ON THE New Testament. By Her- 
man Olshausen. Translated from the German. By A.C. Ken- 
drick, D.D. Vol. iii. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 


1857. 


Tuis volume contains the closing chapters of the gospels that 
relate to the passover, and Christ’s trial, crucifixion, resurrec- 
tion and ascension ; the Acts of the Apostles; and nearly half of 
the Epistle to the Romans ; and is marked by the fine genius and 
eminent learning, and in a measure also, by the faults that dis- 
tinguish those that have preceded it. 


15. A Critica AND GRAMMATICAL CoMMENTARY ON St. Pavv’s 
EpisTLe TO THE Epnestans, with a Revised Translation. By 
C. J. Ellicott, M.A., Rector of Pilton, Rutland, and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: J. W. Parker & 
Sons, West Strand. 


Tuis is strictly what it professes to be, a Critical and Gramma- 
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tical Commentary, in distinction from a doctrinal and practical 
one, like Dr. Eadie’s, Dr. Hodge's, and Dr. Turner’s; and is one 
of the most valuable works of the kind that has proceeded from 
the English press. The Greek text is that of Tischendorf. 
The author aims to give the sense in which all the principal 
words are used, their syntactical relations, and the logical con- 
nexion of the thoughts which they express. He is qualified for 
his task by familiarity with the new philology, and a large ac- 
quaintance with ancient and recent writers. His critical judg- 
ments are marked by discrimination and good sense ; he fortifies 
them by ample references to authorities; and he unfolds in his 
sphere more important points, presents more useful hints, and 
yields a larger share of help to a minute study of the text, than 
any other writer on the Epistle with whom we have met. Mr. 
Ellicott has published similar works on several of Paul’s other 
Epistles, which we hope on a future occasion to notice. 


16. Tue Britisn Perropicats. Republished by L. Scott & Co. 


Onty the Westminster, Edinburgh, and London are yet 
issued. With their usual variety of themes, they present a 
larger share than ordinarily of light and entertaining articles, 
The Westminster opens with a view of the present state of the- 
ology in Germany, which exhibits it as very rationalistic and 
unsettled. The metaphysics of the leading parties are either 
idealistic, pantheistic, or both, and their great aims are on the 
ground of their philosophy, either to coristruct theories of God, 
man, and religion; or to account for the origin and course of 
Christianity, or the variations that have taken place in the doc- 
trines and practice of the church, as natural developments of its 
principles. Reason is with them the arbiter of truth; a spe- 
culative idea, or man deified, is their god; and the judgments 
and theories of men are regarded as on a level in authority with 
the word of Jehovah. The principal articles that follow, are on 
Gunpowder, and its Effects on Civilization; Glaciers and Gla- 
cier Theories ; Literature and Society ; and China. 

Of the Edinburgh—the articles on the Physical Geography of 
the Sea ; the Last Census in France; and Alexander the Great, 
are of chief interest. 

And the London entertains its readers with instructive and 
sprightly essays on Pedestrianism in the Alps, Lunatic Asylums, 
English Political Satires, Photography, and Persia. 
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The publication of the North British for May, is delayed, we 
learn, by a change of the editor, in order to preclude the intro- 
duction hereafter of articles that favor the views of disciples of 
the rationalistic theological school. 








ERRATA IN NOTES ON SCRIPTURE. 


Page 57, mae 12, for mysterious read mystical. 


“ 


60, 
60, 


63, 
64, 
72, 
73, 
74, 
81, 
84, 


15, for immediately read mediately. 

22, for much read merely. 
2, of the note, for his read this. 

31, for material read mortal. 

21, dele not. 

16 & 17, for his disciples read this disciple. 
2, add Whom seekest thou ? 

18, for companions read companion. 

80, dele on. 








